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RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
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“Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 
“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods . . . day in and day out. 

“That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
an Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 

gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient 
Uniform baked goods keep old ae ‘ — 
customers, win new ones. Inter- waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. 
national’s “Bakery-Proved” ‘Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours keep production costs : ‘ a ° 
down, profits up for you. Flour just right for each of your particular requirements. . . 
designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 





BAKERY PROFIT 






IT’S MILLED 
FOR EACH SHOP 
REQUIREMENT 








MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! ] yk 


= 
For just 30 days compare production results & 7 
—and production costs—of International . BAKERY PROVED \ 
with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 
yourself that International is your best guar- ' 
MILLING COMPANY 


antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE ? 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 


oeeee gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
ese < : volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
oe * e quality. 
oo A emntszs, \SM Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
Ds | 3 oe %° longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 
e® Pillsbury’s % aver 2 \ e® 


By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 


@, Dotted Circle \\*,.. , 
and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 


@a --- Symbol of Sseseencett™ 
0% Reliability 


oe. Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
oe, ax mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 


ese Scce 23° one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
| it to the test in your shop? 


| Pillsburys BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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FLOUR 





IS KING 


We know of flours that cost less than POLAR 
BEAR but we know of none at any price that 
responds so well to the baker's skill. When 
it comes to baking value, POLAR BEAR re- 
mains, as it has for more than half-a century, 
one of the market's ‘ best buys.” 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ERA M MILLING COMPANY 
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This year... next year... every year... the Beardstown 
Mills concentrate on specialized service tailored to the 
baker’s needs. 


You are served by top level management ... men who know 

4 your problems and can supply the answers quickly. There’s 
no “merry-go-round” of delays ... your purchases are con- 
firmed immediately . . . your shipments speeded. 


The flour requirements of the commercial baker receive top 
priority at the Beardstown Mills. Milling uniform, high 
grade flour is a specialty ... not a sideline. 


Start the New Year right by asking for complete infor- 
mation regarding our complete line of flours and friendly, 
direct service. 










SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
° 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
> 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“She Reardstoum Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Quality Glowrs Since 1875 








DAIRYLEA errs 


(NON-FAT) pte had 
DRY MILK SOLIDS for werer 
direct from our farms to you ry 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
OREGON 9-1230 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as 
simple as 1-2-5... 








|. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 











2. Clean the emptied 
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Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 
It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 
5 


bags. 





. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 


cael wo? 


TI 





Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at 43 less than store 


price. 





Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 





Bemis B32 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. 











Ask your Bemis Man 

for the complete story 
about Bemis Cotton Bags 
for flour. 
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Wise Resclution 


You can’t go wrong in 1952 if you make this firm resolution: “I 
shall make KELLY’S FAMOUS the foundation for a better, 
finer loaf of bread this year.” KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is 


always faithful to the baker. 








i ‘ a 

Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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A Tradition of Quality 
Upheld Since 1776 


Drum, fife and bugle—symbol of early American adherence 
to high principles and indomitable will. 
The Shellabarger crest seal has also become a symbol 








throughout the baking industry of high principles in PEACOCK 
flour milling. At Shellabarger, there can be no compromise . 
with quality, no relaxing of rigid specifications that BIG ‘S” , 





assure you of outstanding bakery performance. mead 
The Shellabarger tradition of quality, upheld since GOLDEN BELT 

1776, is jealously guarded to give you a flour upon which you PANCRUST 

may depend for unfailing quality results. 








WONDERSACK 
_ DOUGHBUSTER 








SALINA, KANSAS 
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you’ll be given the full story of Russell-Miller’s third springtime 
sales builder for bakers. This big merchandising event is 
a proved money-maker—it’s a natural for impulse sales 
(( a and itll bring you plenty of new and repeat business, 
a! too! In a word, it’s terrific! 


\ CONTACT your Russell-Miller salesman right away if you 
want complete details now. Or, write or wire direct, to 


f WATCH FOR DETAILS! In the next issue of this magazine, | 





RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING Co. 
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RINGSIDE 


eA long time ago when John L. Sullivan was 
the greatest fighter in the world, Harry Armstrong 
was just a struggling young heavyweight prize- 
fighter with some ring ambitions of his own. To 
make a fast buck, he wound up as a sparring 
partner in Sullivan’s training camp. It was a gay 
and convivial place, for the mighty John L. was 
a generous host. Curiously enough, Sullivan and 
Armstrong became good friends. There wasn’t 
anything that Harry Armstrong wouldn’t do for 
his pal to make him happy. 


One day Sullivan asked his sparring partner 
how he liked being with the great John L. 
Sullivan. Armstrong sat down and wrote a song 
to best express his happy feelings—a song especi- 
ally for John L. The champion laughed when he 
heard it, for who ever heard of a prize-fighter 
writing a song? But when Armstrong sang it for 
the first time, the heavyweight champion went 





BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 


RHAPSODY 


qrer PERFORMANCE counts oe 



















wild over it. The popularity of that song swept 
the nation, and the obscure sparring partner be- 
came famous because of it. For the song Harry 
Armstrong had written for John L. Sullivan, 
was: “Sweet Adeline.” 


Strange beginning for one of the most popu- 
lar songs in history! Speaking of popularity, 
Commander-Larabee is proud of the way bakers 
everywhere have recognized the premium quality 
and extra care that go into the milling of every 
bag of a Commander-Larabee flour. Your pur- 


. chases, year after year, have proven the unfailing 


uniformity of every member of this family of 
finer flours. Every Commander-Larabee flour is 
precision-milled to give you the extra quality, the 
tolerance, the performance you require. For all 
your baking needs .. . count on Commander- 
Larabee-—you’ll see the difference! 
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The ARBA’s Contest for Sales Girls 


(See News Story on Page 66) 
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HE contest to select a representative retail 
sales girl for the retail branch of the baking 
industry as a forerunner to the 1952 annual con- 
vention and exhibit of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America in Washington March 16-19 strikes 
us as one of the better 
types of promotions—a pro- 
motion that begins with a 
\ very valuable segment of 
) the retail branch of the 
} baking industry and can 
work both horizontally and 
vertically to impress the 
entire baking industry and 
the buying public as well. 
Quite frequently this magazine and other 
bakery trade publications feature articles stress- 
ing the value of the retail sales girl in the selling 
scheme, pointing out that action at the point of 
sale is the prime factor in the acceptance or re- 
jection of the products of the retail bakery. The 
slogan of the convention exhibition is “Plan to Do 
in 1952.” As the association emphasizes, before 
the retail bakery operator can “Plan to Do in 
1952”” he should “Plan to Go” to the convention 
himself as a very helpful and necessary first step 





toward doing. The necessity for this first step is 
brought out by the knowledge that nowhere else 
in the baking industry can the retail baker find 
a greater concentration of the ideas, products, and 
services than he can use to plan for bigger and 
better business in 1952 than he will find at his 
own national convention. 

Plans for the 1952 convention center around 
a combination convention-exhibition which will 
feature, in addition to valuable tips on productions, 
merchandising and sales, a wide variety of allied 
exhibits of retail bakery and equipment, ingre- 
dients and services. Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s 
Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America, in his 
invitation to all retail bakers to attend the con- 
vention, points out that an impressive attendance 
at the convention will be the best possible evidence 
to state and federal agencies that the ARBA is a 
powerful and united group, “whose legitimate 
interests must be seriously considered in any 
type of economic crisis.” 

As Mr. Godde says, the individual retail baker 
needs the ideas, the facts and figures that will be 
presented to him at the ARBA convention by 
experts he could not contact in any other way. 


Macehinery and «Essentiality”’ 


(See News Story on Page 13) 


NDER the National Production Authority’s 
U schedule of allocations of controlled mate- 
rials for the first quarter of 1952, manufacturers 
of baking machinery and equipment will obtain 
about 35% of the controlled materials they have 
requested for that period. NPA officials admit this 
will barely meet the requirements for replacment 
parts to keep existing equipment in operating 
condition. 

The presence in Washington of the able Ray- 
mond J. Walter, executive secretary of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., may 
have borne fruit in an increased awareness in 
government of the needs of the food processing 
industries. However, the holder of such an interim 
position (Mr. Walter has completed his term as 
acting chief of the Food Processing Machinery 
Branch, National Production Authority, during 
the absence of Roy C. Hartwell) could not be 
expected to apply pressure on behalf of any one 
group. 

Mr. Walter was able to bring the serious 


t + 
Next Month... 


@ PRUNES, a valuable addition to the 
diet and which contain a flaver that 
blends well with other ingredients, are 
an ideal product for the baker, A. J. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker points out in his Febru- 
ary formula feature. Prune products are 
tasty and healthful, and if properly mer- 
chandised they will help the baker in 
the ever-increasing competition for the 
consumer’s food dollar. 


@ CHEMICAL ADDITIVES in foods is the 
subject of an exhaustive report recently 
released by the Food Protection Commit- 
tee of the National Research Council, 
Washington. The report, which covers 
such topics as the definition of chemical 
additives, hazards in their use, precau- 
tions now being taken and functions of 
federal regulatory agencies, will be re- 
printed in the February issue of The 
American Baker. 














situation facing the baking industry to the atten- 
tion of officialdom and was able to secure an addi- 
tional allocation of metals for the food industries. 
Though small, the allocation may not have been 
received at all were it not for organization action. 
Mr. Walter points out to the membership of the 
BEMA that the allocations are “woefully insuffi- 
cient ... unrealistic and indicate a lack of under- 
standing of the essentiality of food.” 

The industry should cooperate in bringing 
every pressure to bear on official Washington to 
point up this proved essentiality. Less than half 
of the needed materials to manufacture the 
necessary machinery and equipment required to 
assure the nation an adequate food supply have 
been allocated. 

The logic is simple. Increased production of 
foodstuffs is an essential part of the defense 
program. A cutback in materials needed to ac- 
complish this part of the program would be as 
inconsistent as denying the new lathe needed to 
turn another gun. 

The manufacturers are doing all they can to 
secure materials to provide the end user, the 
food processor, with his needed machinery and 
equipment. Now it is up to the customer to speak. 
Letters and telegrams will emphasize the serious- 
ness of the situation to senators and representa- 
tives, and can also be directed to such operating- 
level government men as Manly Fleischmann, ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Production Authority, 
New GAO Bldg., Washington 25, D.C., and Roy C. 
Hartwell, chief of the Food Processing Machinery 
Branch, General Industrial Equipment Division, 
National Production Authority, Washington, D.C. 


ee @ 

The recent session of Congress voted appro- 
priations of $97,730,541,716. 

That’s about $635 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. It’s $2,540 for every 
family of four. 

In fact, it’s a lot more money than it was 
necessary to appropriate. Chairman Cannon of 
the House Appropriations Committee said re- 
cently that “never has there been such delay and 
confusion and attendant waste as there has been 
this year.” 

Paste this on your desk where you can see 
it.when you make out your income tax return. 
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A NEW YEAR: Seldom before in history has the 
outlook for a year ahead been as important as 
now, with the baker harried on every side by 
government regulations, shortages and attacks 
on his industry. In this issue the editors of The 
American Baker present their outlook for the 
new year, and leaders of the trade associations 
join in taking a quick glance back at 1951 and 
a longer look into 1952. Details on page 10 


ENRICHMENT’S VALUE HAILED: The nation’s 
food processors got a clean bill of health recently 
in a preliminary report on use of chemicals in 
foods released by the food protection committee 
of the National Research Council’s food and nu- 
trition board. The report saluted food processors 
for the progress they have made “without jeopar- 
dizing public health.” Details on page 12 


MORE MACHINERY ALLOCATED: An addition- 
al allocation of materials for the first quarter of 
1952 has been secured for food industry machinery 
manufacturers. However, groups representing the 
baking industry emphasize that the allocations 
still are “woefully insufficient . . . unrealistic and 
indicating a lack of understanding of the essen- 
tiality of food.” Details on page 13 


HIGHER SUGAR PRICES SEEN: The 200,000 
ton reduction in the U.S. sugar quota for 1952, 
as determined recently by Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, likely will lead to higher 
prices for industrial users. The 1952 quota is sub- 
stantially below the level recommended by in- 
dustrial users, including the baking industry. 
Details on page 13 


FLOUR MARKET: Flour prices were more ad- 
vantageous to bakers at the start of 1952 than 
in early December as the wheat: market declined 
several cents over the holiday period. Optimism 
about the 1952 winter wheat crop, increased 
producer marketing and a slowing down in ex- 
ports are foremost among price-easing factors, 
according to George L. Gates, market editor of 
The American Baker. Details on page 14 


SANITATION STANDARDS: A preliminary re- 
port on sanitation standards for flour handling 
equipment has been developed by the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Committee. 
Details on page 16 


SALES GIRL QUEEN: As part of the promotion 
leading up to the national convention of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America in Wash- 
ington March 16-19, that organization has an- 
nounced a nationwide prize contest to select ‘Miss 
Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 1952.”” Announcement 
of the winner will be one of the highlights of the 
convention, which also will include a variety of 
information on production and sales. 

Details on page 66 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 62) 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


A Cold Appraisal in 1951 
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Teamwork Vital for Tasks Ahead 


Long aware of its mighty potential within the com- 
munity of American industries and ever striving to weave 
its threads into a fabric of strength and toughness, the 
baking industry in 1951 gave itself a cold, frank appraisal, 
found many accomplishments, a few weaknesses and a 
future filled with problems . . . and promise. 

In convention halls, in speeches, in writings, in con- 
versational bantering, the searching into the industry 
went on, as serious-minded men came to grips with basic 
and challenging decisions. 

As the industry took another big step into maturity 
and as its elements lost some of their sharp corners by 
joining closer into what can become a business giant of 
the U.S., it appeared clear that the job ahead cannot 
be accomplished by leadership alone. Nor by production, 
merchandising, know-how, advertising, public relations 
or research. 

It became just as clear that the task requires all of 
these, and that put together—as they were so skillfully 
in an address at the American Bakers Assn. convention 
in Chicago—they become a chart by which the industry 
well can direct its efforts for a decade or more to come. 

S. S. Tyndall, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., a New York 
public relations expert who specializes in checking the 
heartbeat of American business, suggested this formula 
for the industry in a notable talk at the ABA convention, 
and other speakers gave evidence that ali ingredients 
were at hand. 

One by one, the industry accomplishments in such 
fields as research, merchandising, public relations, ad- 
vertising and others were ticked off, ail ending with the 
assurance that more and better things were to come. 

Of industry leadership, doubt ceased long ago. 

Here then, are all the elements for industry growth 
and progress—a framework within which to work, ability 
to do the job and a willingness to get on with the work. 

The problems are many. 

Chief among them, in these days of the clenched 
international fist, is the task of running a free enter- 





Problems and Promise in 1952 


prise in a semi-regimented economy. Bakers created an 
enviable record working in such a climate in the years 
of World War II, and the path is not a strange one. But, 
it is not a welcome one either. 

More and more, the baker must learn to ply his 
trade with one hand on the oven door, the other on the 
book of rules, as written in Washington. A shrinking 
labor supply, a shortage of equipment and variety of price 
and wage regulations are likely to buffet the industry in 
1952, while bakers will be called on for more production. 
Upon the quality of that production will depend whether 
the industry is merely serving new customers or making 
new friends. 

Labor problems, growing more complex and slipping 
beyond the stage of a talk with the boss, will take a 
larger slice of management’s time and thinking, as unions 
press demands for the 5-day week, higher wages and 
other benefits. Along with the 5-day week will come the 
need for new decisions of production and delivery sched- 
ules, and, perhaps, a whole new pattern of thinking on 
the entire bakeshop schedule. 

An old enemy, the denouncer of baked goods, will be 
doing business again in 1952, and one of the serious prob- 
lems of the industry will be to seek him out, identify 
him and turn on the cold light of truth. This is a task 
already well begun, but one that requires alertness and the 
never-ending vigilance by every U.S. baker. Protecting 
the industry name and reputation from attacks by these 
self-seekers may be a major chore for years to come, and 
bakers should be ready to meet every falsehood with a 
dozen truths. 

Add in the need for continued progress in packaging, 
merchandising, salesmanship, sanitation and countless 
other aspects of a healthy industry, and the sum is con- 
siderable, requiring all-out effort by all elements. 

With that effort, the baking industry, essential to a 
strong America in 1951, can be indispensable in 1952. 

Leaders of the industry’s major associations had this 
to say about the coming year: 


ABA 


Industry Improved 
Public Relations 


Taking difficulties in its stride as 
usual, the baking industry recorded 
progress in 1951 on several fronts. 

There were trouble spots, of course, 
and no baker found his operations 
particularly easy. Profits shrank as 
a result of higher operating costs and 
sharply increased taxes. New prob- 
lems were presented in production 
operations. A ray of hope came at 
the end of November when a new 
OPS pricing order for the industry 





Curtiss H. Scott 





made it possible for some bakers to 
ease out of at least a part of the 
squeeze we have been in. 

The year 1951 will go down in 
history as one in which the baking 
industry took several broad strides 
forward in repositioning itself with 
the consumer. 

The greatest step was made 
through the Bakers of America 
Program advertising and promotional 
campaign based on the 10th anniver- 
sary of enrichment. 

By obtaining resounding statements 
from leading doctors and scientists 
which proclaimed enriched white 
bread as one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to improved health in recent 


J. Roy Smith 


years, the prestige of the baking in- 
dustry was given a tremendous boost. 

Through every possible device, 
these messages were carried to con- 
sumers. Yet the work must in no 
way end with the end of 1951. The 
facts of enrichment and its benefits 
must be hammered home repeatedly 
in the years ahead. 

Nationally, the Bakers of America 
Program can carry much of the job, 
but the program needs the assistance 
of every individual baker and every 
bakery employee in getting this mes- 
sage into the homes of every con- 
sumer throughout the land. 

It is an obligation for every mem- 
ber of our industry to work on this 
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problem and on other aspects of an 
overall public relations job for the 
industry as a whole. Only by the 
whole hearted support of the pro- 
gram and the active participation of 
every baker in local campaigns to 
“sell” the industry can we recover 
the ground which has been lost in 
the past 50 years. 

The quacks and the faddists are 
by no means silenced but the pro- 
gram made several aggressive coun- 
ter-attacks. A steady flow of infor- 
mation has been fed to the consum- 
er, broadening daily the knowledge 
of the true worth of bread in nutri- 
tion. 

The American Bakers Assn. and the 
American Institute of Baking both 
have built to a stronger position in 
the past year. 

The officers and the members of 
the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. pledge their whole- 
hearted and energetic pursuit of ev- 
ery needed activity on behalf of the 
industry. We are confident that 1952 
will be a bigger and better year for’ 
all of us. 

Our confidence stems from the as- 
surance we have received from so 
many people that we can count on 
them for so much help, whenever and 
wherever needed. Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, chair- 
man, and J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bak- 
ery, Mobile, Ala., president, American 
Bakers Assn. 


ARBA 


Business Formula 
for the Retailer 


There never was, is, or can be a 
nicer business to be operating than a 
retail bake shop. Opportunities 
present themselves daily and to my 
way of thinking, the surface has but 
been scratched on the potentialities 
of retail baking. 

Reason? Retail bakers as a whole 
have not been the best businessmen 
and have not supported their nation- 
al association, which I believe is most 
important. 

Facts dictate that our strongest 
competition comes from food lines 





Earl B. Cox 
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that support strong national associa- 
tions, so first, and above all resolu- 
tions the retail baker should resolve 
to join ARBA, which is in a most 
strong position to guide the retail 
baker to greater heights. However, 
he should not expect a profit from his 
dues, it really is insurance badly 
needed now. 

Next, I would suggest that the re- 
tail baker become enthusiastic with 
his business, proud that he is so im- 
portant to his community. 

Further, I would suggest the retail 
baker produce even better products 
and merchandise, with all the vigor 
of his organization. 

I would suggest that he be scru- 
pulously clean with his shop, and 
ever mindful of his costs, so before it 
is too late he can correct inequities. 

Resolve also, to take part in your 
city and community affairs. There is 
no better way to advertise your im- 
portance to your community. 

Really resolve to be a “better busi- 
ness baker man” in 1952 by becom- 
ing a dues paying member of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America— 
and the officers and directors resolve 
to go to work for you. B. E. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle 
Creek, Mich., president, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 


BEMA 


Material Shortages 
Seenin Coming Year 


These are troubled times. We face 
threatening world conditions which 
I do not believe will be dispelled in 
the immediate future. This means a 
continuation of government controls. 

Manufacturers have suffered cut- 
backs in CMP allocations of mate- 
rials. These cutbacks are reaching a 
dangerous state insofar as the baking 
industry is concerned. We believe the 
baking industry is essential. We be- 
lieve the requirements of the baker 
for necessary machinery and equip- 
ment needed to produce an adequate 
bakery food supply for the people of 
the nation must be met. 

The Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. has appealed to the Na- 
tional Production Authority for suffi- 
cient material allocations in order to 
fulfiil the bakers’ vital needs. If sup- 
plemental allocations of material are 
not granted by NPA, the seriousness 
of the situation must be brought to 
attention by the united action of the 
entire baking industry. We believe 
that once the essentiality of and the 





Frank J. Torrens 


Target for Price 


The first full legal draft of the 
baking industry price order has been 
completed by OPS attorneys and is 
now undergoing an examination by 
price officials and OPS price ad- 
visors. The attorneys say that the 
order should be available by March 
1, 1952, for the industry. 

The outlook still is that there will 
be no exemption for small bakeries 
—those doing $50,000 annually or less 
—also they say that it will take 
more than strong persuasion to per- 


ll 


Order: March 1 


suade OPS to permit the industry to 
use a self-executing price adjustment 
factor under the industry order. The 
best that is now foreseen on the OPS 
legal front is a regional adjustment 
factor. 

The OPS attorneys admit, how- 
ever, that the persuasive powers of 
John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association National Af- 
fairs Committee, might swing the 
decision the other way. 





needs of the baking industry are ful- 
ly understood that sound. action 
would be forthcoming for food is 
essential. Jack U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York; president, Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. 


ASBE 


The Unexpected 
May Be Routine 


The confused international scene 
in 1951 has brought all of us many 
new problems. As we start another 
year we know that the unexpected 
may become routine. 

The baking industry has always 
risen to meet each new challenge and 
by constantly working together to 
improve our products and our meth- 
ods, we will find the solution to each 
new problem. 

We can all look forward to an- 
other interesting and productive year 
in 1952. Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles, president, Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. 


ATBI 


Service, Zest 
Are Aims of Allieds 


While I do not feel it is within 
my province to venture an economic 
forecast of “things to come” in 1952, 
I do believe we can predict ac- 
curately that because of its unswerv- 
ing policy of “Service to the Baking 
Industry” the ATBI will be doing in 
1952 the same helpful things, in the 
same spirit of zeal and enthusiasm, 
displayed by its members in 1951. 

The ATBI is always on the alert 
for the projects and the people to 





Jack U. Lemmon, Jr. 


make it “bigger and better than 
ever,” having aiways as its aim that 
cooperation of baker and_ allied 
tradesman that insures success to 
both. 

As president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry I know I ex- 
press the sentiments of every allied 
tradesman when I wish the members 
of the baking industry a prosperous 
New Year. We express that wish as 
friends of the baker, whose happiness 
and prosperity are so important to 
us. Frank J. Torrens, Brolite Co., 
New York, president, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 


NBSA 


Improved Business 
Foreeast in 1952 


It seems to me that the most na- 
tural thing in the world to do is to 
take stock of ourselves, our business 
and our progress or the lack of it 
when the old year ends and the new 
one starts. We also like to peer into 
this new year to determine, if we 
can, what is in prospect for us. 

There was a time when it was not 
too difficult to predict with a high 
degree of accuracy our business pros- 
pects but that time is now long gone. 
However, 1952 seems to be an excep- 
tion to this rule because all indica- 
tions are pointing in the same direc- 
tion and I think our business pros- 
pects can be predicted with a high 
degree of accuracy. 

There will be more people gainfully 
employed and at the highest real 
wage than at any time in our coun- 
try’s history. There will be few real 
shortages of either consumer or dur- 
able goods so there will be tremen- 
dous competition for the consumer’s 





(Continued on page 70) 
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Researchers Hail Enrichment’s Value 





CHEMICALS IN FOOD GET CLEAN 
BILL OF HEALTH IN REPORT 





Food Protection Committee of National Research Council 
Hails Flour Enrichment—Lauds Progress of 
Food Processing Industries 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


American Baker Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Good news for 
the baking, milling and chemical in- 
dustries has come from the food pro- 
tection committee of the National 
Research Council’s food and nutri- 
tion board in a preliminary report 
on the use of chemicals in food. In 
fact the report was somewhat in the 
nature of a clean bill of health for 
all of the nation’s food processors. 

Spokesmen for the committee 
termed the report a positive approval 
of certain chemical products and 
practices of the food processing in- 
dustry which have been tested and 
found valuable in most respects for 
the health of the nation. The report 
is positive in that it concerns itself 
with tested chemicals and practices 
of food processors and does not at- 
tempt to explore the yet-to-be-fully- 
tested products which food processors 
have experimented with. 

The report issued by this leading 
scientific body was the result of com- 
plaints that use of new chemicals 
caused harm to consumers. All mate- 
rial available from official hearings 
and other sources has been investi- 
gated by the food protection com- 
mittee, the report states, and sam- 
ples taken of products sold which 
revealed that there was no evidence 
that the use of new chemicals in 
either crop production or in food 
processing has been injurious to the 
public health. 

The report should go a long way 
to lay at rest the heated cries of 
food faddist groups which concen- 
trated their vitriol on flour enrich- 
ment. The report states that “con- 
trary to some ideas which have been 
circulated, reliable food processors 
have not reduced the quality of our 
foods nor created inferior products 
through the use of chemical addi- 
tives. Actually the quality and sani- 
tary characteristics of our food has 
been improving.” 

Mad dog type of scares which 
gained currency recently are likewise 
dismissed by the food protection com- 
mittee when it states that “there is 
no evidence that consumption of food 
resulting from use of new materials 
in crop production or in the produc- 
tion and processing of foods have 





Don’t Miss... 


The first story on fungal amalyse 
and its use in commercial bread pro- 
duction—on page 68. A new chemical 
additive, the newcomer is a first cous- 
in of penicillin, and according to 
Frank W. Wichser, director of prod- 
ucts control for the Harvest Queen 
Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Tex- 
as, possesses valuable attributes in 
producing a more salable loaf of 
bread. 


——————— ———— 


created mysterious disease epidemics 
or endangered the health of the peo- 
ple.” 

Adding its strength to that state- 
ment, the committee report goes even 
farther to say that “It is to the credit 
of industrial concerns and law en- 
forcing agencies that they have been 





able to make so much progress with- 
out jeopardizing public health.” 

Signalizing the use of certain addi- 
tives in foods as safeguards to the 
public health the committee report 
selected flour enrichment as one of 
the more significant developments. 

The committee noted the active 
guard that the chemical industry 
took to insure the public protection 
against harmful additives to food 
and cited the ample legal protection 
available to the public from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Food 
and Drug Administration, the US. 
Public Health Service and state laws 
in 40 states which regulate or control 
use of chemicals in foods. 

Chemicals are added to food either 
to improve nutritional value, en- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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160.6 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 








PENNY FOR PENNY ... The government chart shown above is being cir- 
culated and promoted through the auspices of the American Bakers Assn. to 
show that “penny for penny, bread is your best food buy.” As shown, the 
price of white bread has increased less than any of the other major food 


varieties. 


OPS Interim Price Order Brings 
Little Action by Nation’s Bakers 


A nationwide survey of bakery 
products prices and the effect on 
them of the recent interim price or- 
der indicates that the nation’s bak- 
ers will largely be unaffected by the 
Office of Price Stabilization’s Supple- 
mentary Regulation 80 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation. 

In general, the "11% increase au- 
thorized by the OPS over a 1949 
base period had already been taken 
prior to the price freeze a year ago. 

Following are detailed reports from 
the country’s major markets: 


Kansas City 


Kansas City_ wholesalers and re- 
tailers have not increased the price 
of bread in over a year and do not 


foresee an increase in this area even 
after the tailored OPS bakery order is 
issued sometime early in 1952. Two 
1l¢ lb. advances were taken by the 
wholesalers in Kansas City in 1950, 
leaving the cost of the pound white 
loaf at 14¢. 

When the interim OPS order was 
released, allowing an 11% increase in 
price over the average of any three 
months of 1949, no action was taken 
by the trade. The reason was that 
most bakers found the 14¢ to be 
approximately equal to the 1949 aver- 
age plus 11% markup. 

Because of the opinion that the 
tailored order will go little further 
than repeating the provisions of the 

(Continued on page 71) 


ABA Board 
to Meet Jan. 9-10 
in New Orleans 


CHICAGO—The board of gover- 
nors of the American Bakers Assn. 
will meet at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New Orleans Jan. 9-10, Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, has announced. 

The program and planning commit- 
tee of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram will meet Jan. 8 in New Orle- 
ans to go over plans for 1952 and 
submit these plans to the board for 
approval. J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bak- 
ery, Mobile, Ala., ABA president, will 
preside at the program and planning 
committee’s meeting. 

The governors’ meeting is for the 
purpose of approving the budget and 
plans for 1952 Bakers of America 
Program and other routine affairs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Higher Costs, Taxes 
Cut Baking Industry 
Profit in 1951 


CHICAGO—Baking industry profits 
in 1951 were lower than in 1950 be- 
cause of higher operating costs and 
climbing taxes, according to Curtiss 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. 

Mr. Scott said an industry survey 
showed gross dollar volume approxi- 
mately 4% greater than in 1950, but 
every company reporting noted tax 
increases ranging as high as 50% 
from 1950, with a resultant cut in net 
profits. 

Bread tonnage was approximately 
2% higher than in 1950, while sweet 
goods held about even with the 
year earlier figure. Total retail value 
of bread was estimated at more than 
$2 billion. 

“There is a feeling of optimism in 
the industry for 1952,” said Mr. Scott. 
“Today bakers are providing a market 
for more than 70% of all the flour 
produced in the country, the largest 
percentage in history. 

“There still is ground to be recov- 
ered in total cereal product consump- 
tion and bakers are launched on a 
nationwide drive to help build a 
greater per capita demand for all 
products made from cereal grains— 
the Bakers of America Program.” 














Don’t Miss... 


The excellent new promotion of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America to select “Miss Retail Bak- 
ery Sales Girl of 1952.” Full details 
of the promotion and the sales girls’ 
contest—on page 66. By completing a 
jingle better than any other contest- 
ant, the retail bakery sales girl can 
win a trip to Washington, D.C., dur- 
ing the ARBA convention there 
March 16-19 and many other beauti- 
ful and useful prizes. The baker 
should read all about it; make it easy 
for his sales girls to enter. 
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Daniel J. Uhrig 


. heads committee . 


Bakers’ Association 
Sets Up Statistics, 
Research Group 


CHICAGO—A committee has been 
formed by the American Bakers 
Assn. to make a comprehensive study 
of the need for more statistical in- 
formation of the baking industry and 
to recommend a course of action by 
the ABA to obtain such information, 
Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary, has 
announced. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, ABA chairman, has 
appointed Daniel J. Uhrig, Chicago, 
vice president of Purity Bakeries 
Corp., as chairman of the new com- 
mittee, to be known as the statistics 
and economic research committee. 
Other members appointed are Harold 
D. LeMar, Omaha, vice president of 
the P. F. Petersen Baking Co., and 
John Thies, New York, director of 
accounting service, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc. 

The committee, approved by the 
ABA board of governors, was formed 
at the suggestion of John T. McCar- 
thy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, chair- 
man of the ABA’s national affairs 
committee. 

Mr. McCarthy pointed out that 
such information is pertinent in view 
of the fact that numerous criticisms 
are being leveled at the baking in- 
dustry by various governmental agen- 
cies who misquote or misrepresent 
figures, costs and profits of the in- 
dustry. Because of the lack of com- 
plete and factual data the public has 
come to accept these distorted figures 
and conclusions, mistaking them for 
reliable, sincere and objective ma- 
terials, he said. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RAYMOND J. WALTER 
RETURNS TO BEMA OFFICE 


NEW YORK—Raymond J. Walter, 
executive secretary of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., re- 
turned to the New York office of the 
association recently following a stint 
as acting chief of the Food Process- 
ing Machinery Branch of the Nation- 
al Production Authority in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Walter replaced Roy C. Hart- 
well, chief of the branch, during the 
latter's vacation from Dec. 17 to 
Jan. 1 
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Cut in 1952 Sugar Quota Will Mean 
Higher Prices for Industrial Users 


WASHINGTON—Acting under the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
secretary of agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan last month determined the 
1952 sugar requirements for the con- 
tinental U.S. to be 7.7 million tons as 
the initial quota for that commodity. 

Last year the 1951 quota was orig- 
inally set at 8 million tons, but the 
final quota determination was 7.9 
million. The 1952 sugar quota repre- 
sents a 200,000 ton drop from the 
1951 level and is substantially below 
the quota determination recommend- 
ed by industrial users of sugar, in- 
cluding the baking industry. 

The establishment of this quota for 
1952 is recognized as a price-boosting 
device to compensate the U.S. beet 
sugar industry for higher costs. Beet 
sugar representatives charged that 
unless a low quota was determined 
much of beet sugar land would be 
forced into production of more profit- 
able crops. 

Although the official move to in- 
crease the price of sugar to all con- 
sumers may be seen as somewhat of 
a contradiction in government poli- 
cies, the position of the secretary of 
agriculture is clear under the terms 
of the act of 1948 which requires him 
to maintain a supply and distribution 
of sugar which would maintain the 


price for domestically produced cane 
and beet sugar in appropriate price 
relationship to other commodities as 
existed in 1946 when price control 
ended. 

In support of this decision USDA 
states that except for a temporary 
run-up in sugar prices in mid-summer 
of 1951 the domestic price for sugar 
has fallen to the low levels of last 
spring. It also reports that there has 
been a decline in inventories within 
recent months, a condition which the 
USDA finds undesirable in view of 
the time elements of importing, proc- 
essing and distributing supplies to 
consumers. 

Once again the secretary of agri- 
culture has found it necessary to act 
under the Sugar Act of 1948 primar- 
ily from the price side. The low orig- 
inal quota more nearly reflects the 
recommendations of the domestic 
producers who appeared before the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture when 
hearings were held on estimated re- 
quirements. 

The USDA position is fairly safe 
in most respects since it first meets 
the legal obligation for maintenance 
of an equitable price for the domestic 
producers and, second, if the price of 
sugar should soar above such equit- 
able levels USDA could halt an ad- 





Machinery Users’ 


Support Asked 


in Effort to Get More Materials 


WASHINGTON—An additional al- 
location of materials for the first 
quarter of 1952 has been secured for 
food industries machinery manufac- 
turers, according to an announce- 
ment by Raymond J. Walter, execu- 
tive secretary of the Grain Process- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers Assn. 

The supplemental allocation, of only 
800,000 Ib., includes alloy steel, stain- 
less steel 300 series, copper and cop- 


per base alloys brass mill products, 


copper-wire mill products and alu- 
minum, 

Allocations are being made where 
the greatest hardships have been 
caused. Efforts are being made to se- 
cure further first quarter materials. 

More than 1 million pounds of 
stainless steel, chrome, 400 series has 
been allocated to the Food Processing 
Machinery Branch of the National 
Production Authority. However, Mr. 
Walter points out that this type of 
stainless steel is not a practical sub- 
stitute where 300 series, nickel stain- 
less steel is required, and suggests 
that users check with their engineers 
before submitting additional CMP 4B 
applications. 

The associations representing the 
milling and baking industries and oth- 
er food processing groups emphasize 
that the allocations are still “woe- 
fully insufficient . . . unrealistic and 
indicating a lack of understanding of 
the essentiality of food.” 

For the first quarter of 1952, and 
with little change promised for the 
second quarter of 1952, NPA has 
allotted only sufficient supplies of 
controlled materials for repair and 
maintenance of existing machinery. 
NPA has refused to recognize the 
need of replacement machinery, rul- 
ing that material for such machinery 
and equipment falls into the cate- 
gory of plant expansion. 


Trade leaders have pressed the is- 
sue at NPA for better treatment. At 
operating levels, NPA officials under- 
stand the nature of the problem of 
the baking industry and of the manu- 
facturers of machinery and equipment, 
but at the front office of NPA offi- 
cials refuse to budge from their ada- 
mant stand as stated above. 


Little relief can now be expected 
short of vigorous protest by the users 
of this machinery and equipment or 
a congressional upheaval against a 
policy which reduces the priority of 
important equipment such .as food 
processing machinery to that of toys 
or baby carriages as far as national 
importance is concerned. 


At NPA operating levels, the work- 
a-day executives say they are blocked 
in any further efforts to relieve a 
certain squeeze on the food process- 
ing industries. 

They plead for support from users 
of food processing machinery and 
equipment to insure that their vital 
requirements will be met. As things 
stand now, the food processing ma- 
chinery and equipment manufactur- 
ers will grind to a slow stop about 
midyear unless some change is made 
in NPA policy, they say. 





MAIL DELIVERIES 
DELAYED 


* 


If your recent issue of The Ameri- 
can Baker is late, the delay can be 
blamed on postal service difficulties 
caused by the holiday mail rush and 
storms which interfered with trans- 
portation. The Chicago postal ter- 
minal has been particularly affected. 
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vance by increasing the import quo- 
tas for off-shore sugar. 


Inventory Troubles Foreseen 


While USDA is making the best of 
what is little more than a bad situ- 
ation, the position of industrial con- 
sumers is hardly a happy one. One 
trade source sees the operations of 
the sugar act as keeping :the con- 
suming industry on the hot seat in- 
ventory-wise, unable to forecast fur- 
ther USDA activities on the quota 
front. The sugar act has added an- 
other factor to the price-making in- 
fluences of the market, it is felt. 

The quotas for 1952 are being es- 
tablished at this level in order to re- 
flect distribution by refiners, process- 
ors and importers of about 7,700,000 
tons, the department states. As a 
result of declining domestic demand 
for sugar in recent months, sugar 
prices are too low to maintain domes- 
tic beet and cane production. Al- 
though domestic sugar prices 
strengthened during the summer of 
1951 when inflationary forces affected 
the world market, they have declined 
since then to the low level of last 
spring. 

Demand Weakened, USDA Says 

A rather general tendency to re- 
duce inventories in recent months has 
weakened the demand for sugar. Cur- 
rent consumer inventories are below 
levels that are considered desirable 
for the department in view of the 
time and hazards incident to import- 
ing, processing and distributing sup- 
plies to ultimate users. This tendency, 
however undesirable, has been taken 
into consideration in making the de- 
termination for 1952, USDA says. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1952 ABA Meetings 
Set for Chicago 
Oct. 18-22 


CHICAGO—The 1952 annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman 
here Oct. 18-22, J. Roy Smith, Smith’s 
Bakery, Mobile, Ala., ABA president 
and chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, has announced. 

Approval of the place and date for 
the convention was given by the ABA 
board of governors upon the recom- 
mendation of the executive commit- 
tee. The 1952 convention will open 
one week later than in recent years. 

Members of the committee which 
will formulate plans for the 1952 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
were appointed by Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, ABA 
chairman. 

Other members of the convention 
planning group are John S. Clark, 
Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Carl G. Denton, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Ber- 
nard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; B. A. 
Peel, Richter Baking Co., Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Nathan R. Rogers, 
Paradise Baking Corp., New York, 
N.Y., and William L. Taggart, Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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The Flour Market 








By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor 
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Prices Hinge on Exports, 1952 Crop Outlook 


Flour prices became more favor- 
able for bakers during December as 
the wheat market, lacking direct in- 
centive to continue its climb, slipped 
back several cents. Spring wheat 
flour prices in the second week of 
January were quoted about 20¢ sack 
lower than in early December, and 
southwesterns were down about 10¢ 
sack. An expected tapering off of 
U.S. exports as the International 
Wheat Agreement quota approached 
completion and continued optimism 
about the 1952 winter wheat crop 
were among the important price-in- 
fluencing factors. Also, a heavier run 
of producer marketings after the first 
of the year helped to push prices 
lower. Wheat futures in early Janu- 
ary were off 3@5¢ bu. from early De- 
cember and cash wheat’ values 
dropped about 3@5¢. Exceptions were 
top grades of hard winter wheat, 


amounts in export trade because of 
short crops, fairly heavy buying of 
U.S. supplies is possible—at least 
until Great Lakes transportation is 
again available to Canada. 


42% INCREASE 
IN CROP SEEN 


The outlook for the 1952 wheat 
crop, already an important considera- 
tion in market appraisals, may be 
expected to take more prominence 
as winter wears on. Prospects in the 
Southwest, 
good as on Dec. 1 according to some 
observers, remain much _ brighter 
than last year. Based on current 
seeded acreage estimates, an apprais- 
al of crop conditions and moisture 
supply, a winter wheat crop of 918 
million bushels has been forecast by 
the USDA. A crop of this size would 
exceed the 645 million bushel crop 


though perhaps not as« 


through that period. More current 
statistics are not yet available. The 
deadline for participation in support 
operations expires at the end of 
January, and after final figures are 
released a better appraisal of the 
possible influence of government 
wheat ownership can be made. Pres- 
ent indications are that the total 
will be large, despite loan redemp- 
tions. At the end of November the 
USDA owned outright 142 million 
bushels of wheat acquired in previous 
years. This wheat, plus what is added 
this year, may well make up most of 
the estimated year-end carryover of 
335 million bushels, indicating tight 
free supplies be:ore the new harvest 
begins. 


FLOUR-BUYING 
POTENTIAL LARGE 


Flour buying during December and 





because of the higher feed prices 
brought about an easing in corn and 
related grain prices. Now there is 
talk of stepping up imports of Canadi- 
an feed grade wheat to fill U.S. feed 
needs, a move which could encourage 
lower grain prices generally. The 
possible effect on flour prices, how- 
ever, is offset somewhat because of 
the parallel influence of lower feed 
grain prices on mil!lfeed. Lower mill- 
feed returns to mills generally mean 
higher flour prices must be asked. 





“ee 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Dollar Volume Up... 
.» » Bakers’ Profit Down 


Most bakers are still caught in the 
“price squeeze’ which has haunted 
them for many months when they 
were already concerned over a drop 
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RETAIL BAKERIES’ SALES 
HIGHER IN OCTOBER 


WASHINGTON—Sales of the na- 
tion’s retail bakeries in October were 
7% above those in September, ac- 
cording to the monthly retail trade 
report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales this October were 
10% higher than for the same month 
in 1950. 





on the wholesale level, and 40¢ for 
the 1-lb. size, probably are at the 
point where the 11% increase over 
a selected period of 1949 would do 
no good. 

Again, there is disagreement 
among bakers concerning the status 
of cakes. Some say that they are at 
a price level now which is all the 
market will bear, and that competi- 
tion will not permit any further in- 
creases, while others say that until 
the order comes through which was 
intended by the so-called Capehart 
Amendment, cake bakers are on the 


spot. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WARD PAYS DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—tThe Ward Baking 
Co. has declared a year-end extra 
dividend of $1 and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ on the com- 
pany’s common stock, both payable 
Dec. 15. The company paid a similar 
extra dividend last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Air Force Request 
for Bakery Funds 
Protested by ABA 


CHICAGO—Members of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. are being asked to 
protest a request to Congress by the 
air force for funds to construct eight 
bakeries at bases in the U.S. The 
ABA already has issued protests in 
the form of a resolution passed by 
the board of governors, letters sent 
to senators and representatives and 
a special letter to the members of 
congressional committees considering 
the request. 

The air force has asked for $1,008,- 
000 to build bakeries at bases near 
Baltimore; Boise, Idaho; Amarillo, 
Texas; Belleville, Ill.; Los Angeles; 
Sacramento; Palm Beach, Fla., and 
San Francisco. 


In making its request the air force 
declared that it could produce bread 
in its own bakery for 7¢ lb., com- 
pared with the “average commercial 
cost” of 11¢ lb., and that this would 
permit the recovery of initial costs. 

The ABA attacked this line of rea- 
soning in its letters of protest, point- 
ing out that “in view of the known 
fact that the military heretofore has 
excluded from its calculations of 
costs such important items as labor 
(even when it has been wholly 
civilian) and all overhead and has 
included only actual materials and 
electrical energy used, its costs of 
production appear less than those of 
commercial bakeries. However, these 
other costs are as truly present for 
the military as they are for commer- 
cial bakeries and will be paid for by 
the taxpayer under the guise of an- 
other appropriation. 

“Unless post strength is so high as 
to require a daily production routine 
of at least eight hours at the fully 
rated capacity in pounds per hour, 
there can be no efficient use of the 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


manpower whether military or civ- 
ilian personnel.” 

In a letter to its members, the ABA 
states that “essentially, this is a lo- 
cal problem affecting local bakeries, 
but unless your congressmen hear 
from you they will not be inclined to 
challenge the statements or figures 
presented by the military in seeking 
these appropriations.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. PATTERSON CO. BUYS 
LAUX WISCONSIN BAKERY 


APPLETON, WIS.—The Service 
Bakery, operated by William Laux, 
Jr., at 823 W. College Ave., has been 
merged with the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Laux will re- 
main with the firm in an advisory 
capacity. 

Harold Martin, who has been sales 
manager for Service Bakery, becomes 
general manager under the new own- 
ership, with Elton J. Jandrey, former 
route supervisor, being named sales 
manager. Mr. Martin has been with 
the company for 18 years and Mr. 
Jandrey about 12 years. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL BAKING PAYS 30¢ 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors have 
declared the regular dividend of $2 a 
share on the $8 preferred stock, an 
extra dividend of 10¢ a share on the 
common stock, both payable Dec. 22, 
1951. to the holders of record Dec. 14, 
1951, and a dividend of 20¢ a share 
on the common stock payable Feb. 1, 
1952, to the holders of record Jan. 
15, 1952. 

















HORN & HARDART SALES 
INCREASE; PROFIT DROPS 


NEW YORK — Although sales 
showed an increase in dollar volume 
of more than a million dollars, profit 
was down for the Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co. for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1951. 

Sales in 1951 amounted to $28,- 
405,637, compared with $27,299,460 
for the same period a year earlier. 
Proft before taxes was $2,060,536 
against $2,156,640 for the compara- 
ble period in 1950. 

Net income was $1,122,536 com- 
pared with $1,298,640 in 1950 and 
earnings per share declined from 
$13.05 in 1950 to $11.28 in 1951. 





Barry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 


National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
S:nshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 
Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
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Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Jan. 7: 


Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. ... 


Omar, Inc. 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


Dec. 1, Jan. 7 
-——1951-52— 1951 1952 
High Low Close Close 
peewee ELA 3% evs 4% 
aoenenwee 21% 17 185% 18% 
larebaKue 99 92 93% 9414 
rey aes 12 10% 11% 11% 
Behe acca toast 162 49 157% 153% 
oes 23% 23 231% 21 
Pr te 3534 30% 30% 31% 
RPE ae 18454 163% 164% 163% 
éendeaaws 31% 27% 28% 29 
eet eat 664% 56 63 63% 
nw ee eee 35 2954 32 31 
TRA 109 101% 104 16114 
je ata ate 215% 17% 18% 18% 
ep aah a 104 97% 99 98% 
Bid Asked 
2 Rete See ee 131% 133 
Ar eee eh ee 10% 103, 
.ehueietdewe nae 18% 19% 
ik oer euisies BA aoa 6 6% 
eablaweeckenwe 104 109 
ale si ws.s Hiab ork 5u%4 6% 





Per Capita Flour Consumption 
in 1950-51 Declines to 132.9 Lb. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s latest estimate 
of civilian per capita consumption of 
wheat flour in the U.S. is 132.9 lb. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in the new Wheat Situation 
report, gives this figure, a new low, 
for the 1950-51 crop year. At the 
same time, BAE estimates per capita 
consumption in the calendar year 
1950 at 133.2 Ib. 

These latest estimates are about 
in line with figures reported in No- 
vember in the BAE’s National Food 
Situation report. In that report, BAE 
estimated that per capita consump- 
tion in 1951 would be 133 Ib., and 
the agency also revised its estimate 
for 1950 down to the same level, 
133 Ib. 

The last previous Wheat Situation 
report, issued in September, indicat- 
ed that civilian wheat flour consump- 
tion averaged 134.6 Ib. in the calen- 
dar year 1950 and 134.1 Ib. in the 
1950-51 crop year. Now, however, as 
indicated above, these figures have 
both been revised downward to 132.9 
Ib. for the 1950-51 crop year and 
133.2-Ib. for the calendar year 1950. 

The USDA agency also revised 
slightly its estimate for the 1949-50 





December Flour Output Shows 
Decrease from November Total 


BUFFALO 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 


Seattle-Tacoma 
Portland 


Interior North Pacific ............ 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 

TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, USS. ...... 
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Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1951 1951 1950 
2,093,623 2,217,794 2,196,452 
1,106,789 1,293,996 1,149,572 
1,798,117 2,163,661 1,956,760 
2,904,906 3,457,657 3,106,332 
1,151,109 1,295,793 1,334,520 
3,835,133 4,176,565 4,179,539 
4,986,242 5,472,358 5,514,059 

782,157 773,228 834,212 
288,859 275,705 279,672 
217,258 208,596 205,136 
1,288,274 1,257,529 1,319,020 
2,115,301 2,436,435 2,075,833 
13,388,346 14,841,773 14,211,696 
73.7 73.7 73.7 
18,166,000 20,138,000 19,283,000 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. 
Adjusted estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to ac- 
count for approximately 74% of U.S. wheat flour output.) 


crop year, the new figure being 135.9 
lb., compared with 136.1 Ib. in the 
previous Wheat Situation report. 
Total civilian consumption of 
wheat flour in the 1950-51 crop year 
was estimated in the latest Wheat 
Situation report at 201,320,000 sacks, 
compared with 203,691,000 sacks the 
previous year. For the calendar year 
1950, consumption was estimated at 
201,293,000 sacks, compared with 
200,456,000 sacks in 1949. These fig- 
ures include both commercially and 
non-commercially produced flour. In 
1950-51, the amount of commercially 
produced flour was 199,874,000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPS Revises Net 
Cost Calculations 
on Cookies, Crackers 


WASHINGTON — Wholesalers 
and the four retail groups of stores 
under provisions of CPR 15-16 sell- 
ing cookies are permitted to ignore 
discounts received in determining 
their net costs on which their ceil- 
ing mark-up margins are based. The 
Office of Price Stabilization took this 
action in Amendment 9 to CPR 15-16 
and in Amendment 10 to CPR 14. 
These actions are effective Dec. 26. 

The amendments also apply to 
wholesale and retail sales of crack- 
ers, toast and crumbs. 

According to OPS, in making these 
changes, it was stated that these 
discounts are on a cumulative basis 
and do not appear on invoices from 
the suppliers. To require the deduc- 
tion of these cumulative discounts 
would reduce the level of wholesale 
and retail store mark-ups originally 
intended in the regulations, OPS 
states. 

Under the amended orders these 
operators are not required to show 
these cumulative discounts for these 
products when calculating their net 
costs to which they apply margins 
authorized by the price agency. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PUBLIC HEARING SET 


WASHINGTON—A public hearing 
has been set for Feb. 6 on a proposed 
ban on employment of minors in the 
operation of cerain types of bakery 
machinery, according to an announce- 
ment by Maurice J. Tobin, secretary 
of labor. 
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Await Formal Printing .. . 


Sanitation Standards for Flour Handling Equipment Released 


NEW YORK —A preliminary re- 
port on sanitation standards for flour 
handling equipment has been devel- 
oped by the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; the final 
report will be published in the near 
future. 

In general, the requirements of the 
standards apply to the design, con- 
struction and installation of single 
and multiple compartment dump bins 
and blenders, storage bins, screw con- 
veyors, bucket’ elevators,  sifters, 
weight hoppers, cut-off gates, drag 
type conveyors and air activated con- 
veyors. 

According to the committee, which 
is working on sanitation standards 
for all types of equipment used by 
the baking industry, the standards 
are meant to serve as a guide to bak- 
ery operators and machinery manu- 
facturers as well as governmental 
health authorities in designing equip- 
ment that can be maintained in a 
clean condition, free from insect in- 
festation. 

The following member organiza- 
tions of the BISSC will approve each 
classification of the proposed stand- 
ards before final publication: Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., American Institute 
of Baking, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn. 


1. GENERAL 

1.1 Scope. The requirements of 
these standards apply to the design, 
construction, and installation of sin- 
gle and multiple compartment dump 
bins and blenders, storage bins, port- 
able storage bins, screw conveyors, 
bucket elevators, sifters, weigh hop- 
pers, cut-off gates, drag type convey- 
ors, and air activated conveyors. 

1.2 Purpose. The purposes of these 
standards are as follows: 

1.2.1 To serve as a guide for the 
design of equipment that can be main- 
tained in a clean condition and free 
from insect infestation. 

1.2.2 To serve as a guide to federal, 
state, county, district and municipal 
health authorities in interpreting and 
enforcing health codes. 

1.2.8 To serve as a guide for bak- 
ery equipment and machinery manu- 
facturers or fabricators to design 
such equipment or machinery. 

1.2.4 To serve as a guide for users 
of such equipment or machinery in 
their selection and purchases. 

1.3 Application. In case of practical 
difficulty or unnecessary hardships 
where enforcing officers or bodies 
have adopted those standards as part 
of their codes, they are to be encour- 
aged to grant exceptions from the lit- 
eral requirements of these standards 
in order to permit the use of other 
materials, construction or methods of 
installation but only when it is clear- 
ly evident that acceptable sanitation 
is thereby secured. 

1.4 New Developments. It is intend- 
ed that these standards shall allow 
and encourage freedom for inventive 
genius or new developments. Specifi- 
cations which are developed differing 
in design, material, construction, or 
otherwise, and which are, in the opin- 
ion of the manufacturer or fabrica- 
tor, equivalent or better, may be sub- 
mitted at any time for the considera- 


tion of the Baking Industry Sanita- 
tion Standards Committee. 

1.5 New Installations. After the 
date on which these standards are 
adopted by all sponsoring agencies, 
all new installations of bakery equip- 
ment and machinery and individual 
items of new equipment and new de- 
sign should be encouraged to conform 
to the requirements of these stand- 
ards. 

1.6 Existing Installations. Any nec- 
essary changes to previously installed 
equipment should meet these stand- 
ards. 

1.7 Interpretations. In the interest 
of uniform and reasonable application 
of these standards, enforcing officers 
and bodies are invited, before render- 
ing decisions on disputed points, to 
consult with the committee which 
formulated the standards, the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


2. DEFINITIONS 


2.1 Product zone. The product zone 
is the surface area with which flour 
in the course of dumping, conveying, 
elevating, storing or weighing may 
have contact, including such adjuncts 
as covers, fittings, other accessories 
and conveyor guides. 

2.2 Non-product zone. The non- 
product zone is the surface area, not 
product zone, that is subject to in- 
sect infestation or which requires 
cleaning but excluding such places 
as hermetically sealed spaces and oil- 
filled gear cases. 

2.3 Accessible. A surface to qualify 
as accessible shall be capable of be- 
ing reached within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time with the use of simple 
tools such as those normally used 
by maintenance mechanics. 

2.4 Readily accessible. A surface to 
qualify as readily accessible shall be 
accessible preferably with no tools 
or at most such simple tools as a 
mallet, screw driver, or open-end 
wrench. 

2.5 Smooth. A stainless steel, nickel 
alloy, or similar corrosion resistant 
surface shall be finished to at least 
a No. 2 mill finish. A surface, other 
than corrosion resistant alloys, shall 
be at least as smooth as commercial 
grade cold rolled steel sheet. 

2.6 Shall. Where the verb shall is 
used, the requirements of these stand- 
ards can be met only by literal com- 
pliance with the specific item. 

2.7. Should. Where the verb should 





STANDARDS ON FLOUR 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The sanitation standards on flour 
handling equipment have been ap- 
proved by the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, subject 
to final revision \which may involve 
editorial changes as to form but not 
as to substance. The BISSC repre- 
sents the six national baking associ- 
ations: A. T. Prosser, Ward Baking 
Co., New York, is chairman; A. J. 
Faulhaber, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia, is vice chairman, and 
Raymond J. Walter, New York, is 
secretary-treasurer. Morris Cohen, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which developed the accompany- 
ing standards. 





is used it indicates a condition or 
requirement that is preferable. 


3. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DE- 
SIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


3.1 Product zone. 

3.1.1 All surfaces shall be readily 
accessible to both sight and reach 
and for application of fumigants 
where required. 

3.1.1.1 Self-cleaning piping of prop- 
erly designed air-activated systems 
may be exempt from this provision. 
See Section 13. 

3.1.2 All inside corners shall be 
curved, rounded, or cove shaped, with 
not less than one sixteenth inch mini- 
mum radius of curvature. 

8.1.3 All surfaces on which flour 
is to slide by gravity shall be sloped 
or equipped with mechanical means 
so that flour will flow or drain free- 
ly. 

3.1.4 All structural members and 
braces shall provide a minimum 
amount of horizontal flat surfaces. 

3.1.5 Set serews, keys and/or oth- 
er projections, also inside threads, 
tapped holes, keyways, sockets or 
other recesses, should be avoided. 
Nuts shall not be placed so as to 
form pocket patterns. 

3.1.6 All construction shall be of 
metal or other non-absorbent, odor- 
less, non-toxic, non-splinterable ma- 
terial except that— 

8.1.6.1 Gaskets and flexible joints 
shall be made of smooth surfaced 
material, without nap or pile, such as 
neoprene rubber or neoprene-coated 
fabric. 

3.1.7 Surfaces shall be smooth, free 
from loose scale, pits, cracks, crevices 
and other imperfections and contain 
no stampings or embossings. 

8.1.7.1 Flexible metal piping shall 
be exempt from this requirement 
when self-cleaning or used to a lim- 
ited degree. 

8.1.8 Bearings shall be of the 
sealed or self-lubricating type. If the 
bearings cannot be removed for clean- 
ing, they should be pressed into the 
housing and sealed to prevent flour 
from seeping into the space between 
the bearing and the housing. Where 
it is possible, the bearings should be 
outboard and designed to provide a 
sanitary seal between the machine 
and bearing with adequate space to 
accommodate the easy removal of 
the entire assembly. Where lubrica- 
tion is required, the design :and con- 
struction shall be such that lubri- 
cants cannot leak, drip, or be forced 
into the product zone. 

3.1.9 Joints between sheets that 
are permanently joined should pref- 
erably be butt welded. Where lapped 
joints are used, the edge of the inner 
sheet shall be scarfed or the joint 
filled and smoothed. All welds shall 
be ground smooth. Riveting, lock 
seaming and crimping alone shall 
not be used. 

3.1.10 Hinges shall be of take- 
apart type so they can be cleaned. 
They shall be so designed that they 
do not contain uncleanable cracks or 
crevices. 

3.1.11 Solder shall contain no more 
than 5% lead and no other toxic ma- 
terial. Silver solder, consisting mainly 
of silver, copper and zinc, shall not 
contain cadmium or other toxic ma- 
terial. ' 

8.1.12 To facilitate the inspection 
and cleaning of equipment, the com- 
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ponent parts should be provided with 
quick opening devices. 

3.1.13 Fumigation plugs if installed 
shall be flush with the product zone 
and so designed that threads do not 
occur within the product zone. 

3.2 Non-product zone. 

3.2.1 All structural members shall 
provide a minimum amount of flat 
horizontal surfaces. 

3.2.2 All surfaces shall be accessi- 
ble. 

3.2.3 Bases, except vertical sup- 
port members and horizontal support 
members, shall have not less than 
six inches clearance above the floor 
to provide for easy cleaning. 

3.2.4 Metal or other non-absorbent, 
odorless, non-splinterable material 
shall be used. See 3.1.7.1 for excep- 
tion. 

3.2.5 Hinges shall be of the take- 
apart type so they can be cleaned. 
They shall be so designed that they 
do not contain uncleanable cracks 
or crevices. 

3.2.6 The attachment mechanisms 
for holding inspection port covers, ac- 
cess doors and other detachable parts, 
should have a minimum number of 
loose parts—preferably none at all. 

3.2.7 Housings or guards around 
sprockets, chains, shafts, pulleys, 
etc., shall be removable or be fitted 
with easily removable covers to pro- 
vide for access and cleaning. These 
may be fitted with hinges. Where 
safety codes permit, the guards 
should be left open at the bottom so 
that flour does not collect. 

8.2.8 All inside corners should be 


(Continued on page 65) 








George S. Pillsbury 


SWITCH AT PILLSBURY—George 
S. Pillsbury, overseas vice president 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in New York 
prior to his recent move to Minne- 
apolis, has taken over responsibility 
for bakery sales as well as export 
sales. Howard W. Files, formerly in 
charge of bakery sales, has assumed 
new duties as corporate vice presi- 
dent and director, being in full charge 
of public, labor, personnel and cus- 
tomer relations. Mr. Pillsbury joined 
the overseas division in New York in 
1947, and the following year was 
named vice president of that division. 
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TO HELP YOU CAPTURE A LAR 
SHARE OF THE FOOD DOLLAR 









ae Ks 
urkcKh 
rck Enrichment Waters 





For almost a decade, Merck & Co.. Inc. has been promoting 
enrichment to further the basic interests of the Bakers of America. 
This campaign has helped to blunt the attacks of food faddists and 
has enlisted the support of thousands of health and nutrition 
authorities for enriched white bread. Tc day, bread can compete on 
equal nutritional terms with other important food staples. 

When you specify Merck Enrichment Wafers, you support the 
interests of your industry. You obtain a product specifically formu- 
lated to meet your production requirements. Specify Merck 
Enrichment Wafers: 


FOR CONVENIENCE — Merck Enrichment Wafers are avail- 
able quickly at any time from your yeast supplier. 

FOR SPEED — Merck Enrichment Wafers disintegrate rapidly, 
enabling you to meet tough production schedules. 

FOR RELIABILITY — Sturdy, satin-finished Merck Wafers re- 
sist chipping and dusting. The exceptionally fine particle size of 
the ingredients assures complete dispersion throughout the 
dough. Accurate and uniform enrichment is assured. 








MERCK & CO., INc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Manufactured to rigid specifications by an organization that has 
pioneered in the synthesis and production of vitamins for almost 


two decades, the round Merck Enrichment Wafers are quickly RANWAY, NEW SERBEY 





available at any time from your yeast supplier. In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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60th AIB Class 
Holds Graduation 
Exercises 


CHICAGO—Sounding a _ warning 
against complacency, Dr. Clyde H. 
Bailey, member of the American In- 
stitute of Baking’s scientific advisory 
committee, addressed the graduates 
of the 60th class at closing exercises 
in December. Dr. Bailey reported on 
his observations of scientific and 
technological progress in the baking 
industry as he noted it during a re- 
cent European tour. (The full text of 
Dr. Bailey’s address appears on 
page 29.) ; 

A member of the University ol 
Minnesota faculty for the past 40 
years, Dr. Bailey has been dean of 
the university’s school of agriculture 
and director of the Experimental Sta- 
tion since 1941. He also was the first 
instructor in baking at Dunwoody 
Institute. 

Present at the commencement exer- 
cises besides Dr. Bailey were other 
members of the scientific advisory 
committee, who had held an all-day 
meeting at the institute and remained 
for the graduation program. Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, scientific director 
of the institute, presided at the com- 
mittee meeting. 

The class which was graduated 
was one of the largest civilian classes 
in the history of the institute. Dr. 
Robert W. English, who took over 
his duties as director of education 
during the past summer, presided and 
presented the men to Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
chairman of the institute’s board of 
directors, who conferred the certifi- 
cates of graduation. 

The President’s Message 

Howard O. Hunter, president of the 
institute, said in part in his message: 

“All of you are going back to the 
baking business, probably with more 
serious problems than the iridustry 
has ever faced. 

“Your own production and sales 
problems I hope we have helped you 
to understand and perhaps attack 
with more knowledge. 

“But there are many problems 
affecting the entire baking industry. 
One of these is the continuing de- 
cline in the per capita consumption 
of wheat flour and white bread. Prob- 
ably the total volume of sales of the 
industry for 1951 will reach a new 
high, but so far there has been no 
reversal of the downward trend in 
per capita consumption. There are 
many reasons for this, only one of 
which I will mention this afternoon, 
namely, the possibility thai we could 
make a better loaf of white bread 
more acceptable to the palate of the 
consumer. 

“Nutritionally we are excellent; 
economically we are sound; but the 
one question the industry has not yet 
been able to answer is the simple 
question of what the mass of consum- 
ers really think about our product. 

Flays Food Faddists 

“The second industry-wide problem 
is the noisy and increasing number 
of food faddists, quacks and phoneys 
who all too often use bakery prod- 
ucts, especially bread, as a straw man 
to attack while they are promoting 
some phoney product of their own. 
You as an individual can do very little 
about this, but collectively the indus- 
try has made great progress during 
this year in counteracting these food 
faddists through a positive approach 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING’S 60TH CLASS— 
A warning against complacency in the baking industry as 
well as in the nation as a whole was given the 60th class 
of the American Institute of Baking at its recent com- 
mencement exercises. In the illustration at the left above, 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIL, 
chairman of the AIB board, presents the graduation cer- 


in securing widespread circulation of 
articles favorable toward bread, and 
widespread support by a vast num- 
ber of reputable and _ responsible 
scientists and nutritionists. 

“The third industry-wide problem 
is government controls. Recognizing 
as we must that government controls 
in a period such as we are in now 
are necessary, nevertheless, a much 
more intelligent approach must be 
made to the problems of controls in 
the baking industry. 

“The fourth industry-wide problem 
which will become increasingly seri- 
ous is the recruiting and training of 
personnel. It is expected that over 
4144 million additional workers are 
going to be required in 1952 for de- 
fense production industries. Employ- 
ment is already at the highest peak 
in history and unemployment at the 
lowest. Consequently, to take an ad- 
ditional 44% million men and women 
out of the labor market for defense 
work will make an increasingly seri- 
ous problem for you as a production 
baker in securing necessary person- 
nel. 

“There are certain responsibilities 
that you as. a baker and a citizen 
should keep in your mind continually. 

“First, you have a responsibility to 
make a profit for your company. 

“Second, in order to help make this 


~” 


profit you should constantly strive 


to make a better product. 
Responsibility to Customers 

“Third, you have a continuing re- 
sponsibility to the consumers to see 
that your product is nutritionally ex- 
cellent, to maintain a price level 
which will continue to make bakery 
products the most economical of all 
food products and to make products 
which will give real eating pleasure 
to the public. 

“Never again will the baker be an 
isolated craftsman. He is now and 
will increasingly be an integral part 
of the community in which he lives 
and the nation-wide industry of 
which he is a part.” 

Representing the students, Gerald 
T. Boeldt, Roselyn Bakeries, Indian- 
apolis, lsass president, and Edward 
A. Alesch, Western Condensing Co., 
Appleton, secretary-treasurer, thanked 
members of the staff for their help 
and interest. Robert E. Cooper pre- 
sented the class gift to William 
Walmsley, principal emeritus, who 
accepted it in behalf of the school. 

Winner of the C. B. Morison Me- 
morial Award was Edmund H. Or- 
chowski of Pittsburgh. A member of 
the baking industry for 15 years, Mr. 
Orchowski attended a school for bak- 
ers at Pensacola, while serving in the 
Navy during World War II. The 





Howard O. Hunter 
. AIB President . 


Dr. William B. Bradley 


Scientific Director 
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tificate to Gerald T. Boeldt, Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, president of the class of 64 students. At the 
right, Dr. Robert W. English, director of education for the 
institute, congratulates Edmund H. Orchowski of Pitts- 
burgh, winner of the C. B. Morison Award, a selection of 
books on subjects related to baking, presented to the stu- 
dent of each class progressing most during the course. 


award, consisting of a set of books 
on baking and allied subjects, was 
presented by Victor E. Marx, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Morison fund. 

The next 20-week general course, 
for which applications are now being 
received, will open Jan. 21. Informa- 
tion may be secured by writing to 
the Registrar, American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
il, BE 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Conference to Explore 
Use of Chemical 
Additives in Foods 


NEW YORK — Inter-industry dis- 
cussions of the use of chemical addi- 
tives in foods have been scheduled 
for a Jan. 15 conference at the Hotel 
Statler here, the Manufacturing 
Chemists Assn. announced Dec. 19. 

Representatives from all sections 
of the food and allied industries will 
participate with the chemical indus- 
tries in the meeting. Charles S. Mun- 
son, board chairman of the associa- 
tion, will open the meeting. 

Mary I. Barber, food consultant 
to the Kellogg Co. and the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, will 
speak for the public on ‘New Foods 
and Better Home Management,” at. 
the opening morning session. George 
Garnatz, director of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, will discuss “Progress in 
Food Quality.” “Improvement in Nu- 
tritive Value of Foods” will be de- 
scribed by Dr. F. L. Gunderson, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. John 
Foulger, M.D., director, Haskell Lab- 
oratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., will conclude the morning 
session with a discussion of “Chemi- 
cals and Health.” 

Charles W. Crawford, commission- 
er of the Food and Drug Administra- 
ticn, will talk on “The Present Law 
and the Public Welfare,” in the after- 
noon, and the legal and sociological 
aspects of the use of chemicals in 
foods will be discussed. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW SALES HEAD 

SAN LEANDRO, CAL. — Roy 
Packer has been named to head a 
sales staff that will concentrate on 
bakery products and a general line 
of. waxed paper for the western 
waxed paper division of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. here. 
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OMETHING over 20 years ago, a 

very wise and farsighted man ex- 
pressed to me concern about the pos- 
sibility that food manufacturers 
would become obsessed with the grow- 
ing American interest in health foods 
and health fads to the point that they 
would be tempted to turn their whole- 
some and palatable food products in- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying 
paragraphs are taken from an ad- 
dress prepared by Dr. Paul B. Dun- 
bar prior to his recent retirement as 
commissioner of food and drugs, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and delivered 
before the Food Industry Advisory 
Committee of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, Inc. 





to something closely approaching 
“patent medicines.” That man was 
Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the 
National Canners Assn. 

Mr. Gorrell prevailed on me to ad- 
dress the National Canners Assn. at 
its Chicago meeting in January, 1930, 
and discuss this subject under the 
title “Government Attitude on Health 
Claims for Foods.” In preparing for 
this discussion I looked up that pa- 
per. A great deal of it could be read 
today with considerable timeliness. 
Let me quote a few sentences: 

“The American public today has an 
obsession on the question of health— 
health foods, health fads, health ex- 
ercises. In the lingo of the day, the 
public is ‘health conscious’.” 

Referring to the increasing knowl- 
edge of vitamins and food accessories, 
the paper said, “It is not surprising 
that a subject so closely associated 
with the public health has appealed 
immensely to the public fancy. The 
public is only too prone to believe 
what it wants to believe. In its ignor- 
ance of the present limitations of 
scientific knowledge it has been dis- 
posed to accept without reservation 
the most extreme, and in some cases 
ridiculous, claims for the wholesome- 
ness and health-giving qualities of 
various products.” 

Carrying out my promise to Mr. 
Gorrell, I referred to the disposition 
menifested by manufacturers of cer- 
tain food commodities to attempt the 
attainment of a perfected food by the 
addition in more or less arbitrary 
fashion of some of those ingredients 
which investigators tell us are essen- 
tial to a balanced ration. The paper 
recognized that some of these addi- 
tions are highly desirable, but the 
view was expressed that “in a nation 
like the U.S., with an extremely va- 
ried and nutritious food supply avail- 
able in almost all sections and at all 
times of the year, with ample sun- 
shine and fresh air, wholesome wa- 
ter supplies, and abundant and pure 
milk, it is hard to believe that the 
average consumer has arrived at the 
point where it is necessary to doctor 
his food supply.” I have not changed 
the view expressed in that last quota- 
tion. 


“Just Plain Crackpots” 


As far back as any of us can re- 
member we have had nutritional zeal- 
ots among us, many of them sincere, 
many of them with something to sell, 
many of them just plain crackpots. 
But they all acquired a following. 

Along with the cranks and nostrum 
vendors we had sincere and compe- 
tent nutritionists who clearly per- 
ceived that there were some nutri- 
tional areas that needed attention. 
It is unfortunate, however, that in 
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THE CURRENT CROP OF FOOD CRANKS 


their justified zeal for encouraging 
worthwhile improvements in the food 
supply, some nutritionists have over- 
sold the lay public on the idea that 
the food of the nation has seriously 
deteriorated in nutritive value. This 
provided an excellent background for 
those food faddists or cultists who 
had something to sell. By adroit use 
of perfectly valid scientific quotations 
they could impress on the public (by 
that time readily reached by radio) 
that the nation was on the verge of 





nutritional disaster and that its only 
salvation was to adopt the particular 
remedy the faddist had to offer. 

It was but a short step from there 
to the development of the idea that 
the food industry is deliberately de- 
basing the food supply by excessive 
refinement, and then to the next step 
—that our soil is being depleted by 
the misuse of fertilizers so that the 
foods grown on our soil are no longer 
of optimum nutritional quality. 

Typical of the scare technique be- 
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ing used is the campaign of one 
broadcaster in the metropolitan area 
of New York. His thesis is that 
through ultra refinement in manu- 
facture and through soil starvation 
our food supply has reached a point 
where it can no longer maintain na- 
tional health and strength. Specifical- 
ly, he charges that the Food and Drug 
Administration by proposing to de- 
fine white bread has put a top ceil- 
ing on nutritive qualities. One means 
of salvation is to buy the product 
put out by one of the broadcaster's 
clients, which because it has not been 
standardized by the Food and Drug 


(Continued on page 62) 





New kit helps you put Hot Cross Buns on every customer's table. 


e Complete, new, Fleischmann Merchandising Plan! 


HEIPS YoU SELL MORE HOT CROSS BUNS 


A new Hot Cross Bun merchandising 
plan, prepared by Fleischmann, offers 
you practical help in pushing this seasonal 
favorite. I'’s ready for you now! 





IN THE PLAN 
* New Tested Formulas %* Window Strips 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


YEAST 
FROZEN EGGS 
TASTEX MARGARINE SHORTENING 
DIAMALT MALT SYRUP 


YOU'LL FIND 
* Display suggestions * Selling phrases 





Get your Hot Cross Bun merchandising 
plan direct from your Fleischmann Man— 
or send the coupon. No obligation of any 
kind! Helps you make more sales! 











nt ee a ee 4 
FLEISCHMANN ADVERTISING | 
Standard Brands Incorporated | 
595 Madison Avenue I 
1 New York 22, N. Y. 
; Please send me the new Fleischmann Hot Cross Bun | 
| Merchandising Plan to help boost my sales. | 
| 
I 
Nam 
| * | 
| Business | 
| Address | 
| | 
| City Zone State ) 
I i i a i lel al AB 1-52 5 
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Brownies Tarts Cakes Pies 


Cookies 


Macaroons Snaps Wafers Jumbles 


Coconut Products 


Try These Formulas to Check 
the Post-Holiday Sales Slump 


By A. J. Wander Voort 
Technical Editor 





As the holidays pass and Santa Claus takes his hand out of the carefully prepares his formulas, then uses a variety of merchan- 





consumer's pocket, there is a decided slump in business all up 
and down the street. The enterprising baker who is seeking 
* products to hold his sales volume during this temporary lull 
will find that coconut is a popular ingredient that can be used 
for many types of baked goods. The appeal of coconut is uni- 
versal, and, whether toasted or not, it adds flavor and appear- 
ance to baked products. Colored coconut now is available to 
give sales appeal as topping. The most profit will come from 


coconut products if the baker makes sure his coconut is fresh, P 
MACAROON CUPS Fold in carefully, after mixing at 340° F. This is a rich cookie and 1 1b. 4 0z. bread flour 
Beat to a wet peak: thoroughly: the baking should be done carefully. % oz. baking powder 
2 lb. egg whites 1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut COCONUT COFFEE CAKE Then mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 8 oz. powdered sugar FILLING 1 lb. chopped nuts 
1% oz. salt Add: : < : Deposit 3 lb. 4 oz. of the above 
Custard flavor and color to suit. Vanilla to suit Bacay sige rinses ears mix in 18x26 in. greased bun pans 
Next fold in carefully but thor- Drop out on greased and dusted : : and spread out evenly. Place in a re- 
oughly: pans, using a canvas bag and a No. 6 6 oz. butter frigerator for about an hour to set 
2 lb. 4.0z. macaroon coconut or oe 8 — — — — the a en oe up. Cover each pan with about 3 lb. 
‘ ware ‘ sugar size of a dollar. Bake on double pans . 4 oz. j ; 
— reget at ehout 08° ¥. 1 lb. fine ground cake crumbs oz. of the following topping. 
Fill in paper lined cups, about %4 . - 12 oz. fine chopped pecans MACAROON TOPPING 
. R MERRY WiDOW COOKIES \% oz. salt 
full. Bake at about 370° F. When Cucemn tegether: ‘1lb sugar Heat together to about 110 to 120° 
¢ ‘ inis ri ; : F., y H 
a eh an comet Ep granulated sugar Ada geal: — 
sired. % oz. salt Mix until smooth. If the mixture bem oer ie ean 
CHOCOLATE MACAROON CUPS 44 oz. ammonia is too stiff, thin it down with a little tong nsmip - ann syrup 
Beat until it starts to foam (about %4 oz. nutmeg water. aon haan 
1 minute): Add: 
2 lb. 6 oz. egg whites 1 pt. honey COCONUT MACAROON 1% oz. salt . 
P irtiatpste-~ Stir in: BROWNIES Vanilla to suit 
Add: 1 lb. whole eggs Cream together slightly: Then bake the brownies at about 
4 oz. cream of tartar Add: 2 1b. granulated sugar See eee es ae 
When half beaten add, continue 8 oz. liquid milk 5, erteaS cad tien eee 
beating to a wet peak: Mix together and incorporate until 2 pt. corn syrup ; 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar smooth: - ~ COCONUT TARTS 
Add: 4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour sited : 
Sift together and add coconut. Mix he ge gpg hoge be - = “a tong ee diameter. Line a number of tart 
together well. Fold this in by hand. W!th @ <%2 or o in. plain round cu ng EO pans with the following dough. ' 


Be careful not to overmix. 
2% oz. cake 
4%% oz. cocoa 

2 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
2 lb. 5 0z. macaroon coconut 


flour 


ter. Place on lightly greased pans 
and wash with an egg wash. Bake 


* 


dising devices to tempt the customer. Coconut becomes hard and 
dry when it gets old. It is high in fat and apt to turn rancid, and 
should be stored in a tightly closed container in a cool place. 
There are many possibilities for attractive window displays— 
including the use of real coconuts, cut in half to show their snow 
white interiors or the use of coconut in containers placed around 
baked goods. A tropical setting would be a fresh idea for a win- 
tertime display. A second article on coconut products will ap- 
pear in a future issue of The American Baker. 


Sift together, add and mix in: 
* 


A. J. Vander Voort 


Short Paste Dough for Shells 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
3 lb. butter 


Deposit about 1% oz. in paper Add: 
cups. Bake at about 370° F. When 6 oz. whole eggs i 
baked and cool, finish with crossed : ° Then add and mix in until smooth: : 
double lines of white icing, if de- A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor, 4 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour : 
pe Oe author of this monthly formula fea- Vediite to aut ; 


SOUTH SEA KISSES 
Beat stiff: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
Pinch of salt 
1 lb. egg whites 





ture and conductor of the Question 
and Answer Department (see page 
61) and the Do You Know feature 
(see page 44), is head of the School 
of Baking, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. 


Note: If desired, half of the butter 
may be replaced with shortening and 
adding % oz. salt. 

After the pans are lined, fill them 
about % full with the following mix- 
ture. 








~ 
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Coconut Tart Filling 
Mix together and heat to about 
110° F.: 
11b. 8 0z. macaroon coconut 
2 1b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
14 to 16 oz. egg whites 
30z. starch or flour 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Then bake the tarts at about 
sae” FF. 
Note: Watch the baking closely as 
underbaking will cause the filling to 
fall. 


COCONUT SNAPS 
(Machine) 

Cream together: 

13 lb. granulated sugar 

3 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 

5 oz. salt 

12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2% oz. soda 
2% oz. ammonia 
Add: 

2 lb. invert syrup 

3 1b. corn syrup 
Then add: 

6 lb. water (variable) 


Blend together, add and mix in: 
20 lb. pastry flour 
7 1b. macaroon coconut 
Deposit on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 350 to 360° F. 


COCONUT TAFFY COOKIES 
(Machine) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
two minutes: 
41b.40z. brown sugar 
2 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
1 1b. corn syrup 
3 lb. molasses 
2 lb. 4 oz. water 
2 oz. soda 
10 lb. pastry flour 
2% oz. salt 
3 1b. 8 0z. macaroon coconut 
% oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 
Deposit on lightly greased pans. 
Bake at about 380° F. 
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GOLDEN MACAROON PIES 
Cream together: 
6 lb.granulated sugar 
21b. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
2 oz. salt 
1]b. honey or invert syrup 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 lb. water 
Mix together, add and stir in: 
41b.macaroon coconut 
1lb. cake flour 
1 Ib. cornstarch 
Pour into unbaked deep pie shells. 
Bake at about 375° F. to a golden 
brown color. 
Note: Stir the filling well when 
pouring it into the shells. 


COCONUT CUSTARD PIES 


Mix together thoroughly: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
34 oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 

Stir this into: 

2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 

Then add: 

1 gal. milk 

Stir in vanilla to suit. 

Allow this filling to stand for about 
an hour, stirring it once in a while, 
to thoroughly dissolve the sugar. 
Then place about 2 oz. of macaroon 
or shredded coconut in a number of 
deep unbaked pie shells. Add the 
custard mixture and bake at about 
380° F. until set. 


COCONUT JAM SQUARES 


Line three 18x26 in. bun pans with 
good pie dough. Then spread a gen- 
erous-portion of raspberry or date 
jam, ete., on top. Then make the 
following topping which is enough 
to cover the three pans. 


Topping 
Beat together until light: 
2 1b. egg whites 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
\% oz. salt 


Blend together, add and fold in 
carefully: 
3 1b. macaroon coconut 
1 lb. 8 0z. powdered sugar 
Stir in: 
Vanilla to suit 
Spread out evenly and then bake 
at about 340 to 350° F. After bak- 
ing and when cooled, cut into pieces 
of desired size. 


COCONUT JUMBLES 
Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
6 oz. butter 
10 oz. shortening 
Vanilla to suit 
\% oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Sift together: 
3 Ib. flour - 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
Add this with: 
2 1b. macaroon coconut 
Mix until smooth. Bag out in jum- 
ble shape on greased and dusted 
pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


MACAROON CAKE RINGS 
Cream together for about 3 min. 
on medium speed: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. 12 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Then add and mix for about 5 min.: 
7 lb. sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. cocoa 
2% oz. salt 
1% oz. baking powder 
3 lb. milk 
Vanilla to suit 


Then add gradually and mix to- 
gether for about 5 min. on slow 
speed: 

4 lb. eggs 
1 Ib. milk 

Scale the batter into greased ring 

pans and level out. Then with a bag 
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and tube run the following mixture 
on the tops. 
Coconut Topping 
Bring to a boil: 
8 lb. sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
3 1b. water 
Place in a machine bowl: 
6 lb. macaroon coconut 
Add the boiling syrup and start 
mixing. 
Then add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
Bake at about 360 to 370° F. After 
the cakes are baked, remove from 
the pans and allow to cool. They are 
then ready to be sold. 


COCONUT NEAPOLITAN 
SLICES 
Make a dough out of the following 
mixture. 
Short Paste 


Mix together: 
1lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Add: 
4whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift and mix in: 
3 lb. flour 
Roll out to about 3/16 in. thick- 
ness 
Cut into strips about 2% in. wide 
and the length of a bun pan and 
place four of them on each bun pan. 
Then place some of the coconut 
macaroon mixture in a canvas bag, 
using a plain % in. round tube. Run 
three strips of the mixture close 
together on each strip of the short 
paste. Then fill a paper cornet with 
jelly and run two strips between the 
three strips of macaroon mixture. 
Bake this at about 340 to 350° F. 














CHECKING TRUCK TIRE WEAR— 
Keeping truck tire wear at a mini- 
mum should be a constant goal in 
every feed firm. One of the most prev- 
alent wastes of tires is on dual-wheel 
trucks where the dual tires become 
unmatched and one must carry double 
the load intended for it. Matching 
can be done easily with the handy 
tool shown above which anyone can 
make. The tool consists of two strips 
of 2 by 2 board made to form an “L” 
shape with a metal cross-brace at the 
joint. One side is held flat against the 
outer tire side, while the other side 
rests atop the tires. In this way, one 
can see immediately if one of the dual 
tires is worn below the other and tire 
changes can be made so as to put 
matched tires on all dual wheels. 





As soon as baked and cool, ice the 
strips with a thin water icing. Al- 
low the icing to set and then cut the 
strips into bars about 1% in. wide. 

Note: For the coconut strips, use 
the same formula as given for mak- 
ing coconut macaroons. 

The baked strips may be iced while 
warm if desired. This will have to be 
done carefully, with a soft brush. 
This will produce a thin glaze on the 
bars. Use a red jelly, as this pro- 
duces the nice appearance. Raspberry 
jam may be used. This makes an ex- 
cellent combination. 


COCONUT COOKIES 
(Docker Type) 


Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb.40z. whole eggs 
Then add: 
6 oz. milk 
Sieve together, add and mix in: 
5 lb. pastry flour 
%4 oz. baking powder 
Roll the dough into strips about 
as big around as a half dollar. Cut 
into slices about % in. thick. Place 
on lightly greased pans. Then flat- 
ten with a cookie docker. Bake at 
S7S° F. 
COCONUT PECAN TARTS 


These tarts are baked in small 
crimped tart pans about 3% in. in 
diameter. Line a number of tart pans 
with the following dough. 

Rub together: 

3 lb. sugar 

1 lb. butter 

1 lb. shortening 
14 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 

Add gradually: 

1lb. whole eggs 


Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
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Sift together and mix until smooth: 
9 lb. 4 0z. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
After the pans are lined, fill them 
with the following filling. 
Mix together: 
21b. medium brown sugar 
2 Ib. honey 
1 1b. 4.0z. corn syrup 
%4 oz. salt 
Pinch of cinnamon 
Stir in: 
10 oz. melted butter 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 12 0z. whole eggs 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. fine chopped pecan pieces 
11b. macaroon coconut 
Bake about 350° F. 


HONEY COCONUT BARS 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
3% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. honey 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Sift together and add: 
3 1b. pastry flour 
%4 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
1 lb. 40z. macaroon coconut 
Bag out on greased and dusted pans 
using a flat star tube. Make the bars 
about 3% in. long. Allow the bars 
to set around for 4 or 5 hr. before 
placing them in the oven. Bake at 
360° F. 
LEMON COCONUT 
Cream together: 
4b. sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
21b.40z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 12 0z. good cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Mix until smooth, then fold in: 
12 oz. macaroon coconut 
Bake at about 375° F. When the 
cakes are cool, place the following 
filling between the layers. 


CAKES 


Lemon Filling 


Bring to a boil: 
3 Ib. water 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
\% oz. salt 
When boiling, stir in the following 
mixture: 
1 pt. water 
7 oz. starch 
Bring back to a boil and when 
thickened remove from the fire and 
stir in well: 
3 oz. butter 
4 oz. egg yolks 
Juice and rind of 5 lemons 
Ice the cakes with the following 
icing and then sprinkle shredded coco- 
nut on top. 
Lemon Coconut Icing 
Mix together until smooth and 
light: 
2 lb. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 
6 oz. ground lemons 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1lb. macaroon coconut 
A trace of yellow color may be 
added if desired. 


COCONUT HONEY CAKES 


Mix together for about 4 min.: 
2 lb. 80z. cake flour 
1 lb. 4.0z. emulsifying type 
shortening. 

Add and mix in for about 3 min.: 

1 lb. 40z. brown sugar 

1 lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
11% oz. salt 

1 lb. honey 

1 1b. liquid milk 

2% oz. baking powder 

Mix together and add 
stages: 

1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1 1b. 8 oz. liquid milk 
Vanilla to suit 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period in order to 
obtain a smooth batter. 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 370° F. After the 
cakes are baked and cool, ice them 
with the following icing. 


in two 


Boiled Icing 


Boil to 240° F.: 
5 1b. granulated sugar 
1 lb. honey 
% pt. water 
When the syrup has reached the 
desired temperature, pour it slowly 
into: 
20 oz. egg whites 
¥ oz. salt 
1% oz.cream of tartar, these hav- 
ing been beaten stiff 
Continue beating until the icing 
is stiff and then add the juice and 
grated rind of: 
3 lemons 
Then stir in: 
8 oz. powdered sugar that has 
been well sifted 
Ice the cakes immediately and 
sprinkle the tops with toasted maca- 
roon coconut. Long thread coconut 
may be used if desired. 
This cake batter is suitable for 
layers, sheets, loaves and cup cakes. 


COCONUT SQUARES 


Line an 18x26 in. bun pan with 
dough made from the following short 
paste formula. 

Cream together: 

1 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 

Add: 

10 oz. whole eggs 

Mix in: 

3 1b. cake flour 

Roll the dough out about 3/16 in. 
thick to line the pan. Then prepare 
the following filling and spread this 
evenly in the lined pan. 

Mix together: 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 80z. macaroon coconut 
% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 

1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 

4 oz. flour 

Place on a fire and heat until 
lukewarm, stirring constantly. Bake 
at about 340 to 350° F. After bak- 
ing, allow to cool and then cut into 
pieces of desired size. 


Coconut Topping 


Bring to a boil: 
10 oz. water 
6 oz. shortening 
Mix together and stir in until a 
soft paste is formed: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. macaroon coconut 
4 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
4 oz. fine chopped pecans 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Spread the mixture evenly on an 
18x26 in. bun pan. Bake at about 
350° F. until the top is, a golden 
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brown. Take out of the oven and 
stir the mixture thoroughly. Place 
in the oven again for a short time 
and repeat the previous operation. 
Do this twice more until a uniform 
brown color is obtained. Allow the 
mixture to cool and then place it 
on a clean bench and run a rolling 
pin over it in order to break it up. 
Store in a cool dry place. Use for 
covering cakes and topping for rolls 
and coffee cakes. 


COCONUT MACAROONS 


Mix together and heat to about 
105 to 110° F.: 

1 1b. 80z. macaroon coconut 
2 lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 

4 oz. invert syrup 

¥ oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 

% pt.egg whites (variable) 

3 oz. starch 

Drop out on paper pans about the 
size of a dollar, with a No. 6 or No. 8 
plain round tube. Press down the 
peaks with a damp cloth. Bake on 
double pans at about 330° F. Remove 
from pans immediately after taking 
from the oven. When the macaroons 
are cool, turn the papers over and 
dampen them with water. Turn the 
papers over again and remove the 
raacaroons. 

Note: The amount of egg whites 
will vary depending upon the dryness 
of the coconut. Edible rice paper 
may be used replacing the paper on 
the pans. 


ANGEL WAFERS 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
34 oz. salt 
40z. cake flour 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
6 oz. egg whites 
Dissolve thoroughly and add: 
lg 0Z. ammonia 
'% oz. soda 
10 oz. milk 
Mix together, add and mix until 
well incorporated: 
2 1b. cake flour 
% oz. cream of tartar 
1 lb. 12 oz. macaroon coconut 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
12 oz. fine chopped pecans 
Run out on lightly greased pans 
using a canvas bag with a No. 8 
plain round tube. Bake at about 
3io° F. 


CHOCOLATE COCONUT 
BROWNIES 


Cream together: 

2 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 

1 pt. corn syrup 

¥% oz. salt 

¥% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 

1 lb. 12 oz. eggs 
Then add: 

12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 


Add: 
1lb. macaroon coconut 


Sieve together, add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. bread flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
Spread the entire mix evenly in 
one greased and dusted bun pan, 
18x26 in. Bake on double pans at 
about 360° F. After baking and when 
cool, cut into pieces of desired size. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








NAMED TO SALES POST 
MINNEAPOLIS—H. W. Booth has 
been named district sales manager 
for the National Biscuit Co. in this 
area. 
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Same ma ker? Many a modern violin has a Stradivarius label inside, 
but experts are rarely deceived. Tone, color, workmanship and precise measure- 
ments tell the story. The one on the left is the Strad. Did you make a good guess? 





DIASTATIC ACTIVITY TEST—one of the several tests used to determine enzyme activity. 


w 


- 


Same flour? It is, every time—if the label is Atkinson. But here, the 
tests are all done for you—for accuracy in milling, for precise baking characteristics, 
for strict and undeviating uniformity. As a plus, you get fully aged flour, ready to 
put in production because IT’S BIN-AGED*. Switch to Atkinson! 
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IMPERIAL 


Quality bakers will 


appreciate the extra 





care that goes into 
our wheat selection. 
This ” 


program begins with 


M7 
grass roots 


a pre-harvest field 
survey and carries 


through. all the way. 


WALNUT CREEK 


FRED ZUTAVERN Milling Company 


General Manager e 


TOM 5, 8070 GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Sales Manager 











105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "x3" 
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Abolition of Night Baking in Britain 
Recommended by Investigating Group 


LONDON—tThe_ British govern- 
ment has been asked to introduce 
legislation limiting night work in the 
manufacture of bread and flour con- 
fectionery. 

The recommendation has _ been 
made by an officially appointed com- 
mittee which was convened to study 
the question in September, 1950, fol- 
lowing agitation by the labor unions. 
The main basis of the union claim 
was that work between the hours of 
10 p.m. and-6 a.m. was a social hard- 
ship and a major deterrent to recruit- 
ment to the industry. The committee 
accepted the claim but warned that 
adoption would mean a slide in work- 
ers’ earnings because there is a 10% 
addition to the rates for night work. 

Baking firms will suffer if the rec- 
ommendation is implemented by Par- 
liament. Small bakers might not be 
greatly affected but the large three- 
shift bakeries would have to extend 
their plants to make up for the loss 
in output from existing facilities. The 
effect on the bread consumer, how- 
ever, would be slight, the committee 
considered, because bread could still 
be bought newly-baked, though at a 
later hour than currently prevailing. 
The major loss would be in the trade 
in newly baked breakfast rolls 
though, it was pointed out, this would 
be felt more keenly in Scotland than 
in England, where fewer rolls are 
eaten. 


Proposed Rules Outlined 


The committee outlining the pro- 
posed legislation stated that one of 
two courses could be chosen: The 
employment of no persons in the 
manufacture of bread and flour con- 
fectionery between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
or the employment of no person be- 
tween those hours for more than 
half the weeks worked in any calen- 
dar year. Exceptions would be made 
for one night a week for the week- 
end trade or the Jewish Sabbath and 
also in the event of breakdowns or 
if employees were away ill. The regu- 
lation could also be waived the night 
before a holiday shutdown and would 
not, in any event, apply to master 
bakers. The legislation, it was sug- 
gested, could become effective in two 
years’ time. 





RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 

. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 





Currently the making of bread and 
other baked foods usually takes place 
on different shifts. in England and 
Wales, but in Scotland it is possible 
to interchange operatives between 
the two types of work because the 
apprenticeship scheme there insures 
training in all branches of the indus- 
try. In England and Wales this in- 
terchange is not yet possible on a 
wide scale, but it will increase as a 
result of the introduction of the ap- 
prenticeship scheme this year. Once 
this difficulty has been overcome ob- 
servers feel that a rotation of shifts 
like that proposed in the report 
could take place without much dis- 
location of work. 

One view expressed indicates that 
the effect on the bread consuming 
public and on the distributive work- 
ers of either of the two methods of 
limitation proposed would be negligi- 
ble. On the other hand, some bakers 
have expressed objection to the aboli- 
tion of nightwork and some opposi- 
tion to the legislation can be ex- 
pected. 

This latest development adds one 
more difficulty to the number cur- 
rently facing the British bread and 
flour confectionery industry, observ- 
ers say. The low margin of profit re- 
sulting from strictly controlled prices, 
the compulsion to deal only with a 
fixed group of suppliers with which 
the baker is registered plus the con- 
tinued use of high extraction flour 
are all subjects of periodical com- 
plaint. No separate distribution of 
imported flour is permitted to those 
bakers who express a preference for 
it in order to mix in with their own 
blends while the acute shortage of 
other ingredients forbids the produc- 
tion of high quality confectionery. 
Individual bakers have complained 
that the standard is that of the least 
efficient baker and that the consum- 
er cannot expect an improvement in 
quality until restrictions are relaxed. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WALTON NAMES AD AGENCY 

TOLEDO — Fred W. Waldkotter, 
president of The Walton Baking Co. 
here, has announced the appointment 
of Ruse & Urban, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
as the firm’s advertising agency. 











PYRAMID 


FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Active Dry 


YEAST 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Packaging Bread for Greater Profits 


OST of you probably devote 
a great deal of your time to 
building and maintaining a 


strong sales organization. 

And you should. Few bakers can 
survive in today’s highly competitive 
market without a well-trained, hard- 
hitting sales force. 

I am sure, too, that you spend a 
substantial amount of time and 
money to develop a profitable adver- 
tising and merchandising program for 
your products. 

But . 


Are you giving as much atten- 
tion as you should to one of 
your most important salesmen, 
one of your most potent mer- 
chandising tools, one of your 
most frequently seen advertise- 
ments . . . your bread wrappers? 


In September the Waxed Paper 
Institute completed a nation-wide 
survey that showed that the top man- 
agement men in the wholesale bak- 
ing industry are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the role that proper 
packaging can play in sending your 
sales curve in the right direction 
—UP. 

As costs soar in every phase of the 
bakery operation, the owner, the 
sales manager, and the production 
manager have all shown increasing 
interest in the problem of packaging 
their bread to stimulate sales, to cut 
down waste and rejects in the wrap- 
ping room, to reduce stales and re- 
turns. 

How about you? 

Have you taken an objective look 
at your bread packaging lately? 


‘ 


Evaluating Packaging 

Remember, you can’t properly eval- 
uate your bread packaging by study- 
ing the neat, freshly-wrapped sam- 
ples that come to your office every 
day right from the shop. 

You have to get out into the gro- 
cery store to see how your loaves 
stack up against cnmpetition at the 
point of sale—that is the only prac- 
tical way to determine if your pres- 
ent bread packaging is doing a good 


job. 
Why don’t you conduct your own 
simple “laboratory test” some day 


soon? Make it a point to call on a 
good cross-section of the food stores 
you sell. Check their bread racks 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The author is 
director of marketing and public re- 
lations for the Waxed Paper Insti- 
tute, Inc., Chicago. The accompany- 
ing article was delivered by Mr. 
Rogers before the wholesale bread 
branch of the American Bakers Assn., 
at that group’s recent convention. 





By Carl E. Rogers 


Waxed Paper Institute, Ine., Chicago 


. see how your bread packaging 
measures up. 

What is a good bread package to- 
day? 

I think part of the answer to that 
question is found in the term “bread 
packaging.” I am using the words 
package and packaging rather freely 
for only one reason. 

Twenty years ago a baker could 
just wrap his bread. If a wrapper 
kept his bread fresh for a reasonable 
length of time, kept it clean until 
the housewife opened it in her kitch- 
en, he felt that his bread wrapper 
was doing a perfectly satisfactory 
job. 

Today, of course, one of the most 
important functions of the bread 
wrapper is still to keep bread fresh, 
to keep bread sanitary. But in wrap- 
ping his bread today the progressive 
baker gives serious consideration to 
many other factors that can be clas- 
sified only in the broader sense ‘of 
packaging. 

With this in mind, then, let’s take 
a look at your present bread packag- 


ing. 

How does it rate on the following 
points: 

First and probably most impor- 


tant. Does your present bread pack- 
age keep your loaves fresh .. . 
really fresh, to the last slice? Does it 
retain the moisture and flavor you 
bake into the loaf? Does it keep out 
off-flavors? Unless your bread wrap- 
per does these things successfully, 
you are headed for trouble in the 
form of lost customers and more 
returns than you can afford. You use 
the finest ingredients, the latest pro- 
duction methods to produce a quality 
loaf of bread. Your bread wrapper 
must deliver this “quality” intact to 
the consumer. 

Does your package seal properly, 
does it retain its seal under han- 
dling? Most modern packaging ma- 
terials will give your package a 
tight, long-lasting seal, if your wrap- 
ping machines are properly adjusted. 
But, does your wrapping room make 
sure that every loaf of bread that 
leaves your plant is properly sealed 
and tightly wrapped? You may be 
surprised, as I have been, to find 
out how much carelessly-wrapped 
bread reaches the bread rack. 

Does your brand name or trade- 
mark rate a prominent place on your 
packages? You have a big investment 
in your brand name, it is probably 
your most valuable, business asset. 
Your brand name is most important 
to you at the point-of-sale where 


your advertising dollars pay-off. A 
profitable bread package features 
your trade-mark as a prominent part 
of the wrapper design, so that the 
housewife can readily spot your 
bread in a crowded display. Remem- 
ber, you aren’t just selling bread, 
you want to sell YOUR bread. 

If you have a successful package 
design, have you adapted it for use 
on the other items in your line? Build 
a family resemblance into the design 
of all your packages. You will have 
a stronger display on the bread rack, 
you will get plus-value from the 
money you spend to advertise your 
fastest-selling loaves. Of course, you 
may want to break away from the 
basic design for some of your special- 
ty loaves, but if you haven't already, 
give serious thought to redesigning 
your wrappers along these lines. 

Does your package stand out clear- 
ly from those of your competitors on 
the bread rack? I think that most 
bakers are very careful to observe 
this fundamental packaging rule. If 
your package has strong brand iden- 
tification, and a definite family theme, 
competitive packaging should not be 
too much of a problem. So make 
your package design radically differ- 
ent from those of your competitors. 

But, one word of caution. If all 
your competitors have designed their 
wrappers to be displayed either on 
end or flat, chances are that is the 
way all bread will be displayed by 
the grocer, unless you dominate the 
market. Don’t overlook this impor- 
tant consideration when you make a 
design change, for in this respect 
your package design should conform 
with your competition. 

Does your package have that some- 
what intangible quality: “appetite 
appeal”? Boiled down to simple terms 
: . does your wrapper design, and 
the colors used in the design, give the 
impression of freshness and appetiz-: 
ing flavor? Remember this when you 
are looking for a so-called distinc- 
tive design. Many color combinations 
can improve the “appetite appeal” of 
a food product in the shopper’s mind 
—others may be fine for -packaging 
cosmetics or carpet tacks, but they 
won't help you sell more bread. You 
don’t have to rely on colors and de- 
sign alone. Why not print your flavor 
and freshness story right on the 
package? 

Last, but certainly not least, Does 
your package have a good, legitimate 
advertising or merchandising “plus”? 


An excellent example of this is a 
highly successful new bread package 
that incorporates a daisy in its de- 
sign. The baker capitalizes on it by 
asking the consumer in his advertis- 
ing to “pick the daisy.”” A number of 
other equally good promotional de- 
vices are used by bakers throughout 
the country. Perhaps you may decide 
to get the merchandising “plus” 
through the use of special end-seals 
or outsert bands. Certainly you can 
incorporate one into the wrapper de- 
sign itself. , 

If you want to get full value for 
your packaging dollar, then, remem- 
ber that a good bread wrapper gives 
you these seven advantages: 


It keeps your bread fresh and san- 
itary. 

It is properly sealed . 
sales. 

It gives you positive brand iden- 
tification. 

It has a strong family resemblance 
to other items in your line. 


It is easily distinguished from com- 
petitive loaves. 


It has that intangible quality: 
“appetite appeal.” 


It has a legitimate, effective ad- 
vertising or merchanlising “plus.” 
The baking industry, as a whole, 
is doing an excellent packaging job 
today. As I mentioned bakery top- 
Management is increasingly aware of 
the important role packaging must 
play in a successful bakery operation. 

However, there are still some bak- 
ers who have overlooked two ways 
to make their bread packaging as 
effective as possible. 


. invites 


@ First, too many bakers treat their 
wrapping room as an “orphan.” They 
wouldn’t think of hiring a production 
man who hasn’t served a long appren- 
ticeship or attended one of the good 
bakery schools. Yet when it comes to 
hiring someone to run a wrapping 
machine, the most important qualifi- 
cation too often is, “How much will 
he go to work for?” not “How much 
experience has he had with packaging 
machinery” ? 


Protecting Your Investment 


You have a big investment in your 
wrapping machines. You spend many 
thousands of dollars every year to 
buy top-quality bread wrappers. It 
just isn’t good business to turn your 
wrapping operation over to inade- 
quately-trained personnel. 

Why not take a look at your own 
wrapping room? 

Make sure that your wrapping ma- 
chine operators are properly trained 
in all phases of efficient machine op- 
eration. Set up a simple check sys- 
tem to insure that no improperly 
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Carl E. Rogers 


PACKAGING’S VALUE—The value 
of proper packaging in the successful 
merchandising of baked foods is 
stressed by Mr. Rogers in the accom- 
panying article. The author joined 
the Waxed Paper Institute, Inc., two 
years ago after service as assistant 
account executive with Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Inc., and advertising and 
sales promotion positions with the 
Fred W. Amend Co. and the John F. 
Jelke Co., all of Chicago. 





wrapped bread leaves your plant. 

Is it worth the trouble? You bet 
it is! 

You will find that a little extra ef- 
fort to keep your wrapping opera- 
tion up to snuff will pay yoy real 
dividends in reduced wrapper waste, 
your expensive wrapping machines 
will last longer, have fewer costly 
shutdowns, and most important you 
will sell more bread, have less cause 
to worry about excessive returns. 

I'd like to have you give some 
thought for a minute to a second 
packaging consideration that has 
been neglected by many bakers. 


A Reason for “Freshness” 


What is- the most commonly used, 
and probably the most effective, ad- 
vertising theme used to sell bread? 
It’s “freshness,”’ of course. 

Unfortunately, however, it is pretty 
difficult to tell a convincing advertis- 
ing story about anything that you 
bake into your bread that makes it 
“fresh” or “fresher.” 

Your freshness story in advertising 
is often something like this: You may 
have an illustration of a _ freckle- 
faced- boy enjoying a slice of your 
bread, or a housewife carrying home 
a loaf of your bread. The copy usually 
says something like this: “Ummm, 





FROZEN BREAD SHIPPED 
TO ALASKA 


SEATTLE—Frozen bread is being 
shipped to Alaska by a new method. 
Frozen loaves are packed in large 
insulated boxes, with dry ice to keep 
them frozen, at the bakeries. These 
insulated containers are 8 ft. in 
height. They are lashed down to the 
decks of the ships and taken to An- 
chorage, Alaska, consigned to the 
Pacific Catering Co., which re-ships 
the frozen bread on flat railway cars 
to interior Alaskan markets. A 11 
Ib. loaf from the States retails for 
40¢ in Alaska. 
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fresh” or “I like Blank’s Bread be- 
cause it’s fresher.” Period. 

That’s fine as far as it goes. It 
sells a lot of bread. But wouldn’t 
your advertising and merchandising 
story be even more convincing if you 
give them a sound, logical reason 
why your bread is fresh . . your 
packaging? 

Obviously, this isn’t a radical new 
idea. It has been used profitably by 
a number of bakers. Large national 
advertisers in other food fields have 
advertised and merchandised their 
packgaing to the hilt. Post’s Cereals, 
for example, recently ran an exten- 
sive advertising campaign to intro- 
duce its new waxed paper packaging. 
You have probably seen the National 
Biscuit Co.’s big campaign on their 
new waxed paper packets for cracker 
packaging. These are just two exam- 
ples of successful packaging promo- 
tions that capitalized on the oppor- 
tunity to give a convincing reason for 
product freshness. 

Of course, every baker can’t build 
all of his advertising story around his 
packaging. That wouldn’t make any 
more sense than to ignore it entirely. 


Merchandise Your Innovations 


But if you haven’t promoted your 
present packaging lately, give it some 
serious thought the next time you sit 
down to talk advertising. By all 
means, when you introduce a new 
type of package, or change your 
wrapper design, tell your customers 
about it—merchandise it to the trade. 

I would like to emphasize, too, that 
your bread package itself can be one 
of your most effective advertising 


mediums. Design it to incorporate 
your most successful advertising 
theme . . freshness, flavor, nutri- 


tion or whatever it may be. It will 
serve as a valuable reminder of your 
advertising at the point-of-sale. It 
will carry your advertising message 
right into the home to be seen again 
and again. 

I have tried to be constructive, 
not critical, in my comments. As I 
have said, I sincerely believe that 
the wholesale bakers do one of the 
best packaging jobs of any industry 
in the food field. For the baker just 
can’t ignore packaging—the nature 
of his products and his competition 
won’t permit him to. 

Bread packaging, particularly, has 
made rapid strides in the last few 
years. Today’s five- and_ six-color 
“hard-waxed” bread wrappers are a 
far cry from the one-color, dry- 
waxed wrappers that were widely 
used by bakers 25 or 30 years ago. 

The development of the _ early 
waxed bread wrappers was an im- 
portant factor in the growth of the 
wholesale baking industry. They made 
possible the methods of distribution, 
the high standards of sanitation, the 
qualities of protection that have been 
key factors in the success of the 
wholesale baker. 

As you have streamlined your op- 
erations and improved your products 
over the years, so, of course, have 
your suppliers of packaging materi- 
als. Constant research has led to the 
development of improved papers, 
coatings with superior protective 
qualities, better inks and greatly re- 
fined techniques in printing. Bread 
packaging has indeed matched the 
progress made in bread production 
and marketing. 

So, in conclusion, let me ask you 
es a. 

Have you reviewed your bread 
packaging lately? Have you kept pace 
with current trends in the packaging 
of bakery products? If you haven't, 
it’s a good bet that your competitors 
have! 
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General Mills Renews Sweetheart 
Cake Promotion, Supplies Sales Kit 


The General Mills Valentine Day 
promotion for bakers, Sweetheart 
Cake, will be repeated in 1952. 

Again the heart-shaped Valentine 
cake will be iced in delicate pink and 
topped with an eye-catching red plas- 
tic cupid-and-heart ornament. This 
clever cake top device is time-proven 
as a sales builder—low in cost and 
easy for the baker to handle, the 
company emphasizes. 

Complete merchandising materials 
and national radio advertising will 
back the Sweetheart Cake promotion 
in 1952. Included among the mer- 
chandising aids offered to bakers are 
cellophane cake bands which proved 
effective in 1951, and a new full-color 
poster. Also available are the one- 
piece heart-shaped cake molds that 
can be used for 20 to 25 bakings. 

An entire Betty Crocker “Magazine 
of the Air” radio program will be de- 
voted exclusively to Sweetheart Cake. 
This daytime show, popular with 
housewives, will be heard over 205 
American Broadcasting Co. stations 
coast-to-coast, and will tell house- 
wives everywhere to buy Sweetheart 
Cake from bakers. 

Bakers will find the 1952 Sweet- 
heart Cake merchandising plans ex- 
tremely effective and helpful, Gen- 
eral Mills hopes. The sales aids of- 
fered have been designed and tested 
to give this promotion the greatest 
possible sales impetus. A free kit 
containing samples of merchandising 





aids is given to bakers through Gen- 
eral Mills salesmen. Additional sales 
aids are offered at cost, the company 


says. 


GMI POSTER—This four-color post- 
er will set the theme for the 1952 
Sweetheart Cake promotion of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The pro- 
motion is bolstered by well-planned 
sales aids. General Mills salesmen 
are to distribute free sample mer- 
chandising kits. 





Denver Bakery 
Profits by Location 
in Shopping Center 


More than 1,000 visitors attended 
the grand opening of Mrs. Hurd’s 
Bakery in the new million-dollar 
Mayfair Shopping Center, which was 
completed in Denver, Colo., last fall. 

Providing parking space for around 
1,500 automobiles, the shopping cen- 
ter is one single building, almost a 
city block square, and in this one 
structure provides convenient shop- 
ping facilities for a residential area 
where few stores had been located 
before. It likewise features the use 
of stainless-steel carts, mounted on 
rubber-tired wheels, for shoppers to 
roll their purchases direct from the 
counter out to their waiting auto- 
mobiles. 

Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery is located in 
the middle of the west face of the 
Mayfair Shopping Center. A new 
branch of the long-established Mrs. 
Hurd’s chain in Denver, the Mayfair 
Shopping Center bakery is managed 
by Mrs. F. Keppler. With dusky 
brown pastel walls, display cases 
in light walnut, with gold-finished 
trim, the bakery features a hang- 





Twin City Bakers 
Launch TV Program 


MINNEAPOLIS—The retail bakers 
of the Twin Cities and suburban area 
are launching a television program 
in January. It will be a half hour 
show, three days a week, taking the 
form of an X-bar-X program. 

About 60 bakers are cooperating in 
sponsorship at the start, and more 
are expected to participate when the 
show gets under way, according to 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. 


ing window, which slants out from 
sidewalk to marquee to allow a clear 
view of the interior and a _ photo- 
electric cell ‘magic eye” door. Lo- 
cated near a better-income district, 
the bakery will concentrate on bet- 
ter-priced ‘deluxe’ baked goods, and 
incorporates adequate reach-in re- 
frigeration to keep on hand a large 
stock of party goods. The central 
Mrs. Hurd’s Bake Shop, located in 
downtown Denver, is supplying the 
Mayfair shopping center branch. 








NEW COOKIE LINE—Berke Bak- 
eries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., has an- 
nounced the addition of Candy-Dot 
cookies to its line. Colored ball non- 
pareils sprinkled on the top of the 
vanilla flavored cookies inspired the 
slogan, “The Cookie with the Candy 
on Top.” There are 16 cookies to a 
tray in a four-color cellophane over- 
wrap with a carousel and circus ani- 
mal motif. 
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Rising costs are putting a price 
“squeeze on many bread bakers, 
a situation that can be met only 
with increased production effi- 
ciency. One way to combat the 
“squeeze is to eliminate the hidden 
costs of inferior flour. These are 
the cripples, the tardy production 
schedules, the erratic yields that 
come from the up and down quality 
of cheap flours. Real savings come 
from real flour quality. And for that 
you can rely on the famous ROD- 


NEY brands which have such a long 
established record of good baking. 
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“Notably Prominent Position”’ 





Ameriean Institute of Baking 
Graduates Hear Dr. C. H. Bailey 


conducting researches in an 

American bakery, the superin- 
tendent asked me to tell him in a 
few short sentences what occurred in 
the fermenting sponge dough during 
the 16 hours of fermenta- 
tion to which it was 
usually subjected. My re- 
ply was to the effect that 
it wasn’t as easy as that, 
in view of the complexity 
of the system with which 
we were dealing. “Why,” 
he replied, in a surprised 
tone of voice, “that isn’t 
a complex thing at all. It 
contains only flour, water 
and yeast.” 

So I set out to tell 
him something about the 
many different substances 
that were present in the 
flour alone, not to speak 
of the minerals in the tap 
water, and the enzymes 
or ferments contributed 
not only by the yeast, 
but by the bacteria and 
other organisms present 
in the flour and hence 
in the sponge. In fact, 
that conversation sug- 
gested to me that it 
might be appropriate for 
someone to record in 
print a description of the 
constituents of wheat 
flour. So, later I set my- 
self to that task, and it 
required more than 300 
pages of printed text to 
merely catalogue and de- 
scribe such materials in 
that complex substance 
as they were then known 
to us. 

Yes, the “simple” 
sponge was really a very 
great mixture of compli- 
cated materials, and the 
events which occur in the 
course of fermentation 
are correspondingly com- 
plex. It has required up- 
wards of a century of sus- 
tained researches, since 
the days of Louis Pasteur, 
to register even an ade- 
quate beginning in the 
studies of these processes 
of fermentation. There 
are still many details 
that we do not know re- 
specting, for example, 
the mechanism of the 
hydrolysis or break-down 
of the gluten proteins. 
This is due in large part 
to the fact that we do 
not know as much as we 
should about their con- 
stitution; about the ex- 
act manner in which their 
relatively great molecules 
are put together. 


Atom Age and Baking 


Interestingly enough, 
the advent of the atomic 
age is assisting us in 
some of these studies. It 
has brought to us so- 
called isotopes which we 
can use as tracers in fol- 
lowing the processes of 
Synthesis of carbohy- 
drates by plants, as well 
as the mechanism of their 
Cleavage or break-down 


G cons years ago while engaged in 


by enzymes and other agents. The 
Atomic Energy Commission in di- 
rectly or indirectly supplying such 
materials is thus contributing to 
fundamental knowledge in the inter- 
est of a better world. 


The lady doesn’t trust her eyes alone. 


The buyer of Multiwalls is in much the same position. 


Aside from package design, it’s hard to tell one manufac- 
turer’s bag from another’s simply by looking at it or fingering it. 


Put the bags out of sight and you may be able to see many 


differences. 


Men who buy 85 per cent of all Multiwalls consider* these 
intangibles more important than any other factor when they 


choose their supplier. 


Invariably, these are among the first questions they ask . . . 


“Is this company big enough?” 


“Do they have a fair allocation policy?” 


“Are their prices competitive?” 


While these chemical researches 
have been advancing our fundamental 
knowledge in that area of interest, 
other major advances have been 
made in the science and technology 
of the baking industry. Engineers 
have designed and constructed great 
and intricate machines that have not 
only reduced the amount of human 
labor required to process each unit 
of product, but have contributed to 
the quality and uniformity of the 
output. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of Dr. Bailey’s 
address to the graduates of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chica- 
g0, last December. Dr. Bailey is dean 
of the department of agriculture at 
the University of Minnesota. 





Biologists have isolated and prop- 
agated unique and superior strains 


(Continued 
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on page. 32) 


































































“Do they respect delivery dates?” 


In a nutsheil— 


“Are they good people to do business with?” 


We can’t tell you what the answers are when these Multi- 


wall users consider Union. This we do know . 
inference is yours to make— 
In these days of industrial pressure, when dependability is 


Union. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION e NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING @ CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 


a fervent wish as well as a word, men to whom Multiwalls are 
important are placing an increasing share of their orders with 
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“BEFORE YOUR EYES”—Customers can see at a glance the freshness and 
purity surrounding the preparation of their baked products in this Phila- 
delphia supermarket. The display counters are also brass-framed glass, so 
nothing will interfere with the view of the bakeshop. It is also visible from 


the street. 


Bake Shop's “Visual Front’’ 
Dominates Super Market 


Customers with a fetish for fresh- 
ness and purity are given real assur- 
ance of these qualities in the baked 
goods offered for sale at a new mil- 
lion-dollar supermarket on the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia. 

The Baltimore Markets manage- 
ment had that consideration in mind 
when it enclosed a_ self-contained 
bakery at the store in glass so the 
public can see for itself just what 
goes into the bread, pies, cakes and 
other foods it sells. Furthermore, 
these items can be bought as they 
emerge from the oven. 

The idea caught on from the be- 
ginning and proved that the innova- 
tion in the company’s 25th and larg- 
est unit was good salesmanship, for 
turnover there exceeds that at other 
outlets supplied by off-premises bak- 
eries. 

Bakers there work in two shifts, 
starting at 4 a.m. to get a head start 
on the requirements of those on hand 
at the market’s 9 a.m. opening, and 
stopping an hour before the 9 p.m. 
closing. The men go through their 
normal performance of their jobs be- 
hind a floor-to-roof glass wall which 
separates them from the salesgirls 
in the pastry shop. The bakery work 
is also visible from the street through 
a window. 

Equipment in the bakery includes 
two 12-pan ovens, each occupying 
approximately 150 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Two 8-qt. dough mixers and one 20- 
qt. size, the latter for icings, are also 
in operation. Among other pieces of 
machinery is a pie roller, a roller 
and sheeter, a divider and rounder, 
and a dous,h retarder. 

All flour is mixed and sifted in a 
mezzanine room reached by a spiral 
staircase. It is fed from there through 
pipes for delivery to the baker when 
he pulls a lever on the first floor. 
Decker & Co., which supplied the 
equipment, claim it is the first ever 
used in a small operation. 

Display cases in the pastry shop 
itself are brass-framed glass so the 
customer can see the bakery function 


and there is a refrigerated display 
case for perishables. 

The unusual bakery is but one of 
the features of the ultra-modern 
market, the first in the Philadelphia 
area to be opened 12 hours every day 
but Sunday. 

Others observe a schedule of two 
or three evenings a week, but two 
nearby Food Fair outlets have al- 
ready switched to the Baltimore 
hours of business and a nearly-com- 
pleted Penn Fruit market, located 
only a few blocks away, is expected 
to follow suit. 

Inside the market are 25 complete 
departments, including a _ Pastry 
Snack shop for epicurean tastes and 
a complete men’s haberdashery. 

The real surprise, however, is a 
conveyor which takes the packages 
from the checkers booths via a 500-ft. 
underground tunnel to a delivery sta- 
tion outside on the parking lot. Thus, 
all a customer need do is walk to his 
car, pull up at the pick-up station, 
present his claim check, and an at- 
tendant places the bags in the auto- 
mobile. 
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Peach Promotion 
to Give Boost 
to Baked Goods 


SAN FRANCISCO—Baked goods 
will get a boost during the California 
Fiesta mid-winter sales promotion to 
start Jan. 20 under the direction of 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board. 
Among ways of serving peaches that 
will be stressed during the event are 
peach shortcake and with cookies. 

Merchandising kits, including 
Fiesta posters, full color price cards 
and newspaper or handbill mats, are 
available. National promotion by 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television will back the event, which 
is designed to “put summer sunshine 
in winter meals,” according to the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. 


Retail Bakeries 
Plan Merchandising 
for the New Year 


Retail bakeries throughout the 
U.S. are busily engaged in using their 
“little grey cells’ to plan and exe- 
cute a number of salient merchandis- 
ing maneuvers all beamed at the 
approaching New Year. 

Just for example consider the case 
of the Variety Bakery in Denver, 
Colo. This bakery is issuing a calen- 
dar—but in monthly sections. Each 
month a brand new colored postcard 
calendar is offered. On one side of 
the calendar is a photograph in color 
of a housewife with an unusual hob- 
by. On the reverse side are the days 
of the month with holidays circled in 
red, and also the “recipe of the 
month.”’ Anyone may bring in or send 
in a recipe for an economical meat 
dish, vegetable side dish, or anything 
that can be prepared in the kitchen. 
Recipes used in this fashion bring a 
cash payment of $1.50 to the submit- 
ter. 


Housewife as “Pinup” 


Any housewife who believes she 
has an unique hobby may write or 
come in and explain a few details of 
the hobby in question. The housewife 
chosen for the monthly pinup has 
her picture taken by a local photog- 
rapher and receives $3. 

These postcard calendars are avail- 
able only at Variety Bakery for the 
asking. They are the only form of ad- 
vertising this bakery employs in the 
way of direct mail and they have 
been satisfactory because of their 
ultra-personalized nature. 

Another bakeshop, Tasty Sweets, 
also of Denver, makes it a point to 
ask customers for a little “Informa- 
tion Please’ the first several weeks 
in November. A mimeographed form 
has been prepared on which custo- 
mers list the three species of bake- 
goods they purchase most often. They 
include information on new bakery 
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Remember the ones you love on 


(Valboitine’s 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 14 





VALENTINE PROMOTION — The 
Valentine’s Day promotion program 
for 1952, which includes the poster, 
shown above, of the Valentine’s Day 
Council and other merchandising ma- 
terials, has been launched officially. 
Joseph Broslaw, executive vice presi- 
dent of the council, has stressed that 
much of the success of the Valen- 
tine’s Day programs has been due 
to the time and effort contributed by 
retailers. A free brochure on the 1952 
program may be secured by writing 
the council at 350 5th Ave., New 
York. 





products they would like to see on 
display. On the same form the custo- 
mer estimates the amount of weekly 
baked foods purchases and also sug- 
gests any changes in bakeshop oper- 
ation he or she feels would contribute 
to more efficient over-all bakeshop 
operation. 

This mimeographed form is handed 
to all customers and can be filled out 
at home. When it is brought in com- 
pletely filled out it is worth 10¢ on 
any $1 worth of bakery merchandise 
or 5¢ on any 50¢ purchase or over. 
These “reports from the customer 








SAMPLE SLICES BUILD 


SALES—The Marshwood Co., 


Wis., bakery, is increasing its bread sales with the two illustrated items 
in packaging, designed and produced by Milprint, Inc. The glassine sample 
envelope for individual bread slices repeats the general wrapper design of 
the full Brownberry loaf; thus the samples build recognition of the regular 
loaf wrapper. The copy promotes the dark loaf sampled and also stimulates 
interest in other Marshwood bread varieties. Again stressing “old time good- 
ness,” the design theme on the Sage and Onion Stuffing pouch is printed in 
the same two colors, warm brown and an antique cream. The printed Pliofilm 
pouch is string-tied. Directions for cooking are printed on each side panel, 
together with a recipe. The pouch is said to preserve the quality of the 


stuffing and eliminate breakage in shipping to distribution centers all over F 
the Middle West. Ninety days’ merchandising with this new package equalled 


the previous sale of this product in a two-year period, the company said. 
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front” are carefully studied. For the 
three best suggestions on improving 
bakeshop service, cash awards of $1 
are made. In this way, according to 
Tasty Sweets Bakery, customers feel 
part and parcel of the general scheme 
of things. 

The Golden Brown Bakery has a 
New Year’s promotion. It is placing 
a display in a local downtown bank, 
consisting of a photo board showing 
photographs of the bake shop—both 
interior and exterior. On the same 
board are typewritten statistics show- 
ing the number of different products 
turned out, number of employees, 
state, local and Federal paid on ma- 
terials used in baking, number of 
years bake shop-has been in exist- 
ence, average rent paid, average utili- 
ties cost, and so on down the statis- 
tics line. 


Uses Space in Bank 


Entitled ‘Baking Is Big Business,” 
the whole purpose of this display is 
to show customers that baking is 
much more than preparing a few 
doughnuts, breads and pies. The bank, 
according to Golden Brown Bakery, 
is happy to cooperate by allocating 
lobby or window space for an educa- 
tional and informative display of this 
nature. 

The Happy Home Bakeries utilizes 
routemen to make customer deliver- 
ies, hence have several New Year 
tactics involving these very impor- 
tant bakery “liaison agents.” Each 
and every routeman has a chance to 
win a unique three-way monthly 
bonus award. Every routeman may 
receive: 

Two dollars and fifty cents month- 
ly if he is on time daily. 

Two dollars and fifty cents month- 
ly if no complaints from customers 
are received and if his records are 
accurate. 

And a jackpot award ranging from 
$1 to $5 if the routeman submits in 
writing any suggestions for new 
products, new ways of serving cus- 
tomers, ways of eliminating traffic 
accidents or ways of truck mainte- 
nance improvement. Routemen can 
submit one or a dozen suggestions 
monthly and for each one used a cash 
payment is made. 


Routemen’s Radio Show 


Happy Home is also presenting a 
unique radio program each Friday at 
dinner time. This program introduces 
a different routeman and members 
of his family weekly who appear be- 
fore the microphone and mention 
their hobbies, unique interests or 
sport preferences, the idea being to 
introduce a routeman’s family circle 
during each week’s presentation. Oth- 
er bakeshop employees in the office 
and the shop proper are interviewed 
during the calendar year, and the 
result is a balanced weekly program 
which makes bakeshop and potential 
customer more cognizant of each 
other. 
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NEW PACKAGING UNIT 


The Bakers Biscuit Co. of Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., has started to pack their 
home style cookies in a folding car- 
ton designed to increase market- 
ability for cookies which had pre- 
viously been sold in bulk. Use of a 
special style tray, printed with red 
stripes on white board, with a trans- 
parent overwrap, gives full visibility 
to the contents. The complete carton 
imparts an old-fashioned air to the 
package, suggestive of home baking. 
Eight ounces of assorted small cook- 
ies are jumble packed. The carton is 
made by the Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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A Column of Comment 


Attacks on Baking 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


on the baking industry. Thanks to the Bakers of America Program, 


‘ke seems to be an era when food faddists are renewing their attacks 


these attacks are not accomplishing as much as they previously did. 
Nevertheless, they are serious, and must be guarded against. 

People are always concerned about a basic food, such as bread, and are 
prone to believe any adverse comments they hear about it. Despite the’ fact 
that the last decade has brought tremendous advances in nutrition, and 
especially in bakery products, food faddists, who try to make a living through 
sensational attacks on food products, still follow their usual course. 

Fortunately, the baking industry has so much factual data at its disposal 
regarding the food value of its products, their economy and their high position 


in the food industries, that these 
attacks can be answered to the sat- 
isfaction of all but the most gullible. 
Nevertheless, this small group cannot 
be overlooked, and everything pos- 
sible done to bring the facts about 
bakery products to them. 


.7 

EFFECT OF ATTACKS: It is prac- 
tically impossible to tell just how 
great is the adverse effect on bread 
sales caused by food faddists, but it 
is obviously considerable. For in- 
stance, during the late bread stand- 
ard hearings, some consumers were 
so agitated by certain food faddists 
that they wrote in great numbers to 
government officials blaming them for 
overlooking the interests of consum- 
ers so that the commercial baking 
industry might make more money. 
Nothing could have been further from 
the truth. 





Unfortunately, there will probably 
always be housewives who believe 
whatever sensational stories about 
food that they hear over the radio 
or read in newspapers. It is going to 
be difficult to overcome this situation, 
and it can only be done through long 
educational effort. The baking indus- 
try is doing excellent work in this 
direction, but much remains to be 
done. 

In fact, as long as food faddists 
exist, and they probably will for- 
ever, it will require a constant bat- 
tle on the part of the baking industry 
to overcome their untrue claims. 
Once this fact is understood, how- 
ever, the bakers accept the responsi- 
bility that faces them, the better 
will be the possibility of overcom- 
ing it. 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Mr. Baker: Men Buy 


More on Impulse 


Than Women 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


OW many men in your life? 

We can’t answer that with a 

specific number . . . but we 
do know that the number is on the 
increase. With men on the march to- 
ward the grocery store and the bake- 
shop, it’s time to plan a welcome re- 
ception. 

How do we know that more men 
are food shopping? Another survey, 
of course, this time a research study 
conducted by the newspaper food edi- 
tors of the nation. From their find- 
ings, it’s safe to assume that at 
least 25% of all groceries are bought 
by men. In some markets this study 
indicated percentages as high as 50%. 

We know that about 70% of all 
food purchases are made at the end 
of the week. Estimates on the num- 
ber of men shopping on these chief 
food-buying days range from 30% to 
as high as 75% of all shoppers. It’s 
time to check your shopping area 
and inspect the percentage of men 
shoppers you have. Are you getting 
your fair share of these men in your 





shop, or are you falling down on 
displays and promotions that appeal 
to men? 

No doubt most of these men shop- 
pers are equipped with a grocery list 
provided by “friend wife.” And, some 
of them may stick to it very closely. 
But, by and large, we’ll find that an 
even higher percentage of men than 
women buy additional items by im- 
pulse and will probably buy 
more items by impulse. 


Men as Impulse Buyers 


Nearly all men like to know that 
there are “snack foods” available on 
the pantry shelf. They want to feel 
free to “raid the refrigerator” if the 
mood strikes them. And, what does 
that mean to you, Mr. Baker? It 
means higher sales on goods such as 
cookies, doughnuts, sweet rolls and 
coffee cakes, sandwich rolls, layer 
cakes, pound cakes. 

Show me a man that isn’t ready 
at the drop of a hat to stop for 


(Continued on page 54) 





SALESMEN OF HEALTH: Perhaps 
it is too much to hope for, but the 
fact is that if bakery salesmen could 
become convinced that they are dis- 
tributing the most healthful foods 
in the country, particularly through 
their enriched products, and operate 
on that basis, both they and their em- 
ployers would enjoy a much larger 
volume of business than they now 
have. 

Nutritional authorities have agreed 
that enriched bakery foods have con- 
tributed more than anything else to 
the nation’s health. This is a sales 
talk that should not be overlooked. 
It is an approach that is out of the 
ordinary, and of which full advantage 
should be taken. 

Entirely too frequently bakery 
salesmen simply try to get more of 
their products on a dealer’s counter 
than those of their competitors. In 
doing this, the major sales factors 
regarding their products are being 
overlooked. Simply selling a few more 
loaves of bread than a competitor 
does not increase the consumption of 
bakery products among consumers. 
Constructive selling will not only in- 
crease the consumption of bakery 
products, but it also will react to the 
benefit of salesmen following this 
practice. 

* 


BASIC FOODS: If those who are 
sincerely interested in the nutrition 
of the American public will only 
take the trouble to compare our foods 
of today with those of yesterday, 
and with those of other countries, 
they will find that American consum- 
ers are the best fed people, by and 
large, in the history of the world. 

It is also quite apparent that the 
baking industry has had much to do 
with this situation. When commer- 
cial bakers first adopted the enrich- 
ment program, they took a long step 
forward in improving the country’s 
nutrition. 

For this the industry may well be 
proud. It is telling the story of its 
accomplishments through the Bakers 
of America Program, but there is 
also a story for every individual bak- 
er to tell through his own advertising 
and merchandising. Many bakers are 
taking advantage of this situation, 
but others are not. Those who are 
not are missing an excellent opportu- 
nity to improve the position of their 
own businesses in the communities 
they serve. 

& 


FOLLOWING A TREND: Judging 
from the listing of conventions for 
the coming spring season, they will 
be just about as numerous as ever. 
Many of them will be in the form of 
house parties, which are thoroughly 
enjoyable, but offer little from a busi- 
ness standpoint. The regrettable fact 
is that none of these meetings are 
directed toward the merchandising of 
bakery products. 

As we have repeatedly written in 
this column, bakers may produce the 
best foods in the world, but that 


(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 29) 
of yeast, and supervised their pro- 
duction in large quantities at moder- 
ate costs. Biochemists and nutrition- 
ists have not only measured the nu- 
tritive properties of flour and baked 
products, but have provided direct 
and simple means for supplementing 
these properties through enrichment 
and otherwise. Management and op- 
eration specialists have conducted 
time motion studies in the interests 
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of operational design and conserva- 
tion of space, and of mechanical and 
human energy. Thus, here in America, 
my generation has witnessed the re- 
design of the commerical baking in- 
dustry, to its great advantage, as 
well as that of the public which it 
serves. We are privileged to view 
this major accomplishment with pride 
and satisfaction. 

It may be well, however, to scan 
a wider horizon, to determine wheth- 
er or not other areas of the world 
are registering equivalent or larger 
advances in the same _ technologies. 
Also to identify centers of study 
from which new advances may stem. 


We know very well that many na- 
tions have contributed substantially 
in the past to our technical and 
scientific knowledge. It would be fool- 
ish, indeed, to assume that they have 
suddenly become sterile and non- 
productive in such fields. 


Cereal Research Abroad 


On various occasions in the not far 
distant past I have been privileged to 
ramble widely over a score or more 
of the great nations of the world, and 
to visit a hundred or more research 
centers concerned with cereals and 
cereal products. It was significant 
that many other countries are direct- 
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ing their energies and well-equipped 
experimental stations and _ labora- 
tories to the breeding of superior 
wheats, and the production of better 
baked products. 

France is a great bread consum- 
ing nation. There are still many small 
bakeries, located close to the homes 
of the bread consumers, and thus in 
a position to supply them with fresh- 
ly baked products. Stroll down the 
streets of either a French village or 
of the largest cities of that country 
during the late hours of the after- 
noon, and you will meet scores of 
thrifty housewives shopping for food. 
Conspicuous among her purchases 
will be a long, crusty loaf of bread 
that will supply much of the food 
energy of the next meal of her 
family. 

As a contribution to the improve- 
ment of its bread supply, France has 
long maintained a strong system of 
industrial schools and research insti- 
tutes concerned with wheat breeding, 
milling, and baking. One of the tech- 
nical journals published by the 
French School of Milling is “Ecole 
Francaise de Meunerie,” for its alum- 
ni and other subscribers. It is one of 
the best technical journals of its kind 
in the world; I would place it with 
the top five. 

The neighboring, and smaller na- 
tion to the north, Belgium, also main- 
tains a similar industrial sehool at 
Ghent. Here a very logical com- 
bination of interests in fermentation 
industries, milling and baking, has 
been effected. 

Now let us journey farther east- 
ward and see what we can learn 
concerning equivalent developments 
in that remote and mysterious coun- 
try known as the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Obviously it is not 
practicable to learn all of the latest 
developments in the USSR in recent 
times, but some of us did see it at 
close hand before our relationships 
became so strained. 

In addition to a score or more of 
agronomic research centers, Russia 
maintained a truly magnificent ce- 
real research center in Moscow, 
which I visited several years ago. It 
included a complete milling unit of 
the same system and capacity as the 
many new mills that the country 
erected and equipped prior to World 
War II. Also a pilot plant bakery, 
and auxiliary laboratories were in- 
cluded. The latter were provided 
with every type of research and 
testing equipment of which I had ever 
heard. Thus both instructional and 
research facilities were at hand, in 
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terms of physical plant, and person- 
nel. Many of the latter had been 
trained abroad, especially in Ger- 
many, or had visited foreign institu- 
tions. 


Technology of Baking 


To facilitate the teaching program, 
Professor Auerman published a 370- 
page text book on the technology of 
bread baking which was easily the 
best and most complete of its kind 
that was printed in any language in 
1935. 

Their investigations and planning 
resulted, among other’ develop- 
ments, in a unique bakery, Moskva 
Five. This was housed in a cylindri- 
cal structure, circular in cross sec- 
tion. Flour and other dough ingre- 
dients were elevated to the top cen- 
ter, where they were weighed or 
measured into the individual dough 
batches. 

The latter were in continuous mo- 
tion on a descending spiral. Actually 
three distinct units were provided 
essentially parallel to each other. 
Initial fermentation, dividing and 
panning, proofing, and baking en- 
sued as the material traveled round 
and round on the periphery of the 
descencing spiral. Finally the baked 
loaves traversed the last descent, 
meeting an entering current of cool 
air as they approached the ground 
level and were immediately loaded 
into trucks. 

Thermodynamically, this is probab- 
ly the most efficient baking unit 
ever constructed. 

For example, the current of enter- 
ing and cool air meets the hot loaves 
that are being discharged in a steady 
stream from the circular, moving 
hearth oven. This air is both warmed 
and humidified thus as it enters the 
upper levels where baking and fer- 
mentation are going forward. Heat 
from the oven moves upward under 
control into the proofing cabinets 
immediately above them. The heat 
lost in this process brings the tem- 
perature of the air down to a level 
suitable for the initial fermentation 
process. Thus calories are gained and 
lost at these points and to the de- 
gree that make them of the great- 
est service at the least cost. 

Likewise, mechanical power is ap- 
plied conservatively and with the 
greatest economy. And when I tell 
you that this triple-series of spirally- 
arranged units were delivering a to- 
tal of 550,000 lb. of pan bread per 
day, with the prospect of increasing 
it to 625,000 lb., you can well imag- 
ine that Moskva Five is making a 
major contribution to the nutrition 
of the rapidly increasing population 
of the Soviet capital city. This un- 
usual bakery is described fully in a 
booklet that commemorated its dedi- 
cation. 

Possibly this begins to sound as 
though I am exploiting the virtues 
of the Soviet system, but I assure 
you most emphatically that that is 
far from the case. In fact, I could 
spin you quite a tale of the misrepre- 
sentations of Russian officialdom; of 
its evident intent and desire to frus- 
irate acquiring an adequate familiar- 
ity with its technological and scien- 
tific progress. While I’ve never been 
incarcerated in jail, I think that I 
know about how a convict feels who 
is being released from a penal insti- 
tution, because I felt just that way 
when I crossed the Soviet frontier on 
my return to western Europe. At the 
Same time, it is well to observe and 
analyze these Soviet technologies; 
Just as their jet-propelled planes may 
Possess some virtues, so also they 
may introduce new and significant in- 
novations in other areas of construc- 
tion and operation including baking. 
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It is evident, therefore, that prog- 
ress in cereal technology, including 
baking, is marching forward in many 
lands. It follows, perforce, that your 
period of study is not being conclud- 
ed with the conferring of your cer- 
tificate of graduation on this occa- 
sion. If you expect to advance in your 
profession, your studies will continue, 
and, as I have endeavored to suggest, 
may well cover the developments in 
other and remote areas of the world. 
This means following the technical 
literature at an international level, 
taking advantage of such opportuni- 
ties for travel as are afforded you, 
and listening attentively to foreign 
visitors who come to our shores. 


Keep (///4//7¥ in the Picture with . 


N 4 hat makes quality ina cake? A lotof things! Bakers 
themselves named a number of them in a recent gov- 
ernment survey, the results of which are published in 
Information Bulletin No. 48, Production & Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Here 


is a pertinent paragraph: 


“Bakers reported an overwhelming preference for sugar 
as the primary sweetener in cake baking. Among the 
reasons mentioned most frequently was the greater 
sweetening power of sugar in comparison with other: -*. 
sweeteners, along with its contribution to desired col- 
or, texture, taste, and tenderness of the product. Taste 
was often considered in conjunction with sweetness as 
many bakers indicated a belief that the public has 
become accustomed to a product with a high degree 
of sweetness. Furthermore, the psychological associa- 
tion of sugar with a luxury product such as cake is of 


Thus we may continue to keep the 
baking industry of America in the 
notably prominent position to which 
it has attained. By our individual and 
collective contributions to such tech- 
nical advancement, we may derive 
not only profits, but those satisfac- 
tions which result from becoming a 
party to progress. 

I am very grateful indeed to Dr. 
Bradley for the privilege of partici- 
pating again in an event involving 
the votaries of an industry with 
which I have enjoyed many fine and 
satisfying relations in the past; also 
to this graduating class for its cour- 
teous attention. To all members of 
the class go my sincere congratula- 
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tions on the completion of the rigor- 
ous course of instruction to which 
they have been subjected in this 
fine school. In a way some of us are 
also envious of you, since you will 
enjoy many opportunities for the 
solution of problems_ confronting 
your industry, and the steadily im- 
proving facilities that can be applied 
to such studies. Some of you will en- 
joy the great thrill that comes from 
making major contributions to the 
progress that will be registered by 
your generation. 

To you all the best of good for- 
tune in every sense of that term, and 
joy and satisfaction in your service 
to a great and serviceable industry. 








long standing, and a large number of bakers stated 
that they were strongly influenced by the apparent 
fact that all-sugar cakes are closely associated with 
high-quality cakes in the minds of the buying public.” 


Sugar Brings Out The Quality. 
Quality Brings Back The Customer. 
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Use of Chemicals 
in Foods Discussed 
by AIB Official 


CHICAGO Midwest chemists re- 
cently heard Dr. William B. Bradley, 
scientific director of the American 
Institute of Baking, talk on ‘““The Use 
of Chemicals to Improve the Nutri- 
tive Value of Foods.” Speaking before 
the foods and vitamins section of the 
Chicago Section Chemical Conference 
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of the American Chemical Society, 
held at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. Bradley said in part: 

“I would like to review briefly the 
use in our food supply of several 
products of the chemical industry, 
which use is for the sole purpose of 
improving nutritive value and, thus, 
to minimize the diseases associated 
with nutritional deficiency states. 

“Some of the chemicals used in 
foods as production aids, to develop 
in foods particular physical charac- 
teristics in the foods, or to preserve 
them against microbiological deterior- 
ation, also enhance nutritive value. 
This is of great significance in the 


case of calcium salts, since dietary 
surveys seem to indicate that many 
diets fail to furnish the amount of 
calcium recommended by the food 
and nutrition board of the National 
Research Council. The calcium pro- 
pionate, calcium acid phosphate and 
calcium sulfate, used in bread as mold 
inhibitors or dough improvers, ac- 
count for more than half of the cal- 
cium found in commercial bread, and 
help make bread our second best 
food source of this dietary essential. 
Phosphated flour, because of the add- 
ed calcium acid phosphate, was a few 
years back, and still may be the out- 
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_LAMINATED PACKAGES 


For no other bakery product is an all-around 
good package so necessary as for cookies. 
Keeping cookies fresh and saleable demands a 
package that provides multiple protection. 
Here are several good reasons why many 


bakers use on/y laminated packages for cookies: 











flavors. 


7. Moistureproof-greaseproof protection that 
prevents the transfer of shortening and mois- 
ture from the product to the package, and 
also forms a barrier against off-odors and 


2. Sturdy, rigid construction that protects the 


contents against rough-handling and crush- 


ing in stacking and in transit. 


High quality laminated paperboard that can 
give the best in attractive selling’ appear- 
ance, lends itself well to colorful designs and 
picture windows. 
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standing dietary source of calcium in 
many sections of the South. 


“Violent Transmutations” 

“It is also only fair to point out 
that certain products of the chemical 
industry are used in foods in such 
a manner as to decrease their nutri- 
tive value. It is not necessary here 
to dwell on this phase of chemicals 
in foods, since numerous people rival- 
ing the alchemist of yesterday have 
taken a few examples of such uses, 
placed them in their cauldrons, have 
mixed them with a liberal dash of im- 
agination and exaggeration, and have 
brought about transmutations so vio- 
lent as to cause the consuming public 
to fear for the safety and integrity 
of its food supply. 

“The elimination of endemic goiter 
by iodized salt, the use of vitamin D 
milk to prevent rickets, the vitamin 
A fortification of margarine, the en- 
richment of bread, flour and cereals 
with vitamins and minerals, and the 
potential decrease in dental cares 
through the fluoridation of our water 
supplies, do not have sufficient sen- 
sat:onal appeal to acquire much pub- 
licity,”” Dr. Bradley said. 

“We live in the center of an ex- 
tensive area of land which has been 
depleted of its iodine. Consequently, 
crops grown on this land contain lit- 
tle iodine and animal products ob- 
tained from animals ted these crops 
are likewise deficient in this element. 
In the past a large proportion of the 
people living in this area and many 
similar areas throughout the world 
have developed goiters despite the 
fact that an average man’s optimum 
requ.irement for this element is only 
about 200 micrograms daily. 

“It is of interest that the relation- 
ship between iodine and goiter was 
established about 130 years ago, and 
reports of the 1820’s from France in- 
dicate a remarkable degree of success 
in the treatment of goiter with iodine. 
Unfortunately, as is frequently the 
case, what is good in moderation is 
bad in excess. Unnecessarily large 
amounts of iodine were administered 
to patients and, in one case, to large 
groups of school children in France. 
The toxic effects of the immoderate 
iodine intake were greater than the 
beneficial effects. For a period iodine 
was virtually banned for use as a 
medicine. 

“In Akron, where the first large 
scale experiment in goiter prevention 
was conducted in 1917, 65% of the 
school children had goiter at that 
time. 

“Between 1924 and 1935 there was 
75-90% decrease in the incidence of 
goiter in the state of Michigan, due 
to the use of salt containing .02% 
potassium iodide, with a 60% de- 
crease in the number of goiter opera- 
tions. The value of iodized ‘salt in the 
prevention of goiter has been firmly 
established. 

“At present, iodized salt contains 
.01% potassium or sodium iodide and 
is stabilized to prevent oxidation to 
iodine and subsequent loss by sub- 
limation. Since the average salt in- 
take is 6.2 grams daily, iodized salt 
will furnish about 470 micrograms 
of iodine or over twice the daily re- 
quirement. 

Iodine in Foods 

“The early history of iodine points 
out the necessity of some policy re- 
garding the fortification of the food 
supply with essential nutrients. The 
indiscriminate addition of iodine to 
foods would lead to toxic manifesta- 
tions and discredit a worthwhile pub- 
lic health program. 

“At least three agencies have at- 
tempted to guide the food industry in 
this respect,”’ Dr. Bradley said. “The 
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Matthew Moziek 


HEADS AMF OFFICES—tThe Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, has established a factory sales 
and service headquarters in Dallas to 
serve bakers in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. Matthew 
Moziek, with 19 years of service to 
the baking industry, most of which 
has been spent in the Southwest, will 
be in charge of the newly established 
offices. Sales engineering assistance on 
bakery machinery and ovens, along 
with spare parts for AMF and AMF- 
Union equipment will be available. 





council on foods and nutrition of the 
American Medical Assn., the food and 
nutrition board of the National Re- 
search Council and the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. 

“The enrichment of bread and flour 
with thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and 
iron was instituted in 1941 to assure 
an increased intake of these nutri- 
ents which dietary surveys had re- 
vealed were low in the diets of 
many people,” the speaker empha- 
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sized. “It was done on the recom- 
mendation of the food and nutrition 
board, and had the endorsement of 
the council on foods and nutrition 
and the public health service. It 
started as a voluntary program of 
the milling and baking industries but 
by 1943 the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration had established standards in 
regard to vitamin and mineral levels. 

“In effect the enrichment program 
consists of a restoration of the thia- 
mine, niacin, and iron removed dur- 
ing the milling. Riboflavin levels ex- 
ceed restorative values since there 
was a need for a greater distribu- 
tion of this essential than could be 
obtained with whole wheat levels. 

“In this country and among the 
groups which had previously exhibit- 
ed frank deficiency symptoms, pel- 
lagra and beri-beri have almost com- 
pletely disappeared. It is now rare 
to find patients with these deficiency 
diseases in the charity wards. 

“The most recent evidence for the 
need of increasing our intake of a 
chemical element has been acquired 
in relation to fluorine. Carefully con- 
trolled experiments indicate that 
drinking water containing one part 
per million of fluorine reduced the 
incidence of dental decay among 
children as much as 60%. Fluorida- 
tion of public water supplies is be- 
ing advocated by dental groups and 
public health agencies, among which 
are the American Dental Assn. and 
the U.S. Public Health Service. Since 
the need has been established and 
the benefits proven and because this 
program has the backing of reputable 
agencies, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will become as univer- 
sal as bread and flour enrichment. 

“What the future brings is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. Perhaps the prod- 
ucts of the chemical industry used 
in food will play an increasingly ime 
portant role in nutrition. As it be- 
comes necessary to feed larger and 
larger populations from a_ limited 
amount of land, the consumption of 
cereal grains must increase to and 
beyond their previous level, because 
grain production represents a more 
economical use of land than does milk 
or meat production. In such a case, 
the supplementation of the cereal 
protein with synthetic amino acids 
might prove to be a necessity. 

“In any event,” Dr. Bradley said, 
“the success of any program to im- 
prove the nutritive status of a people 
through the use of chemicals in food 
will depend upon: 

@ Good evidence of need for in- 
creased distribution of a given nu- 
trient. 

@ The selection of a food or foods 
which will assure that the nutrient 
reaches those who need it. 

@ An action on the part of the en- 
tire segment of the food industry in- 
volved to assure the production of 
the nutritionally improved food in 
as economical manner as possible. 

@ The backing of agencies recog- 
nized as authorities in the field o 
nutrition.” ‘, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FIRM 


CHICAGO — Announcement has 
been made of the formation of a new 
firm to help food, drink and confec- 
tionery concerns find profitable mar- 
kets, products and selling opportu- 
nities through marketing research. 
The new organization, Elrick, Lav- 
idge & Co., has offices here. Princi- 
pals in the firm are Robert F. El- 
rick, an associate of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, management consulting 
firm and Robert J. Lavidge, former- 
ly assistant director of marketing for 
the American Meat Institute. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
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wives—the country over—love them for their re-use 
advantages. Cash in on this demand by packaging in 
Pretty Prints! Your‘Chase Salesman has samples. Ask to 
see them. Also, write for free booklet, “Worth Looking 
Into.” It shows complete line of Chase products. 


foe Beller Bage..Bettee Buy Chase! 
Cc be A Ss E BAG CO. cenerat saes oFrices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ¢ DALLAS * TOLEDO «+ DENVER ¢ DETROIT @ MEMPHIS e¢ BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN,IND. e PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. e SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS @ CHAGRIN FALLS, O, « WORCESTER, MASS, « CROSSETT, ARK, » SAN FRANCISCO 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 

















BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 





High 
Protein 








DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Many a bachelor 
Stubs his toe 

On a high-up sprig 
Of mistletoe. 


¢¢ ¢ 

A young wife made a specialty of 
serving meals from as many leftovers 
as possible. One night the menu con- 
sisted entirely of leftovers which she 
had prepared with clever attempts at 
camouflage.~ Her husband sat down 
and began to fill his plate. 

“Honey,” she said, “aren’t you go- 
ing to ask a blessing first?” 

“My dear,” he replied, “if you will 
point out a single article here which 
hasn’t been blessed before, I'll see 
what a little praying can do for it.” 

e¢?¢ ¢ 

Bystander: “Catching any?’ 

Dick: “Caught 40 bass and perch 
here yesterday.” 


Bystander: “Do you know who I 
am?” 
Dick: ‘‘No, sir, can’t say that I do.” 


Bystander: “I’m the fish and game 
warden.” 
Dick: “Do you know who I am?” 
Bystander: “No.” 
Dick: “Well, I'm the biggest liar 
in Michigan.” 
* ¢ 


The teacher told the kids to come 
to school next day prepared to tell 
the class stories that point a moral. 
They did. Little Johnny told a story 
about Gene Autry. 

“Gene ran into five fierce Indians,” 
said Johnny. “He shot one between 
the eyes, another one in the back, 
slugged another one’s skull, put a 
bullet through another one’s heart 
and got the last one in the stomach.” 

Then Johnny sat down. 

“That’s very exciting,’ said the 
teacher, “but where’s the moral?” 

“The moral is,” said Johnny, “‘don’t 
mess around with Gene Autry.” 


¢7¢¢ 


The gentleman was praising the 
bartender as an outstanding mixer of 
Dry Martinis. “Such genius deserves 
a reward,” he said, reaching into 
his pocket and producing a live: lob- 
ster. “Take this with my compli- 
ments.” “Thanks,” said the bartender 
dubiously, “I suppose I can take it 
home for dinner.” “No, no,” objected 
the customer. “He’s already had his 
dinner. Take him to a movie.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

A lady called the doctor: ‘““My hus- 
band swallowed a mouse.” 

“Get back to him,” said the doctor, 
“and try waving a piece of cheese 
in front of his mouth. I'll come right 
over.” 

When the doctor reached the house, 
the man was lying flat on the floor 
while his hysterical wife was waving 
a piece of salmon close to his mouth. 
“I told you to try cheese,” called the 
doctor. “I know that,” shrilled the 
woman, “but I’ve got to get the cat 


out first!” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Ma: “Someone has stolen our car!” 
Pa: “Well, all I can say is if he 
never had anything to worry about 
before, he certainly has now.” 
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BETTER 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
and BLEACHING 


on tut Chemie. 


Subsidiary of Ste nc 


1450 BROADWAY. NEW yore 18, NEW YORK 


Froneen. sa Food Enuichmen’ 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN te COLORADO 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Empharically Independem 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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ASBE Begins 
Work on Display 
of Baked Goods 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers has _ notified 
members that work has started on 
the baked foods display to be shown 
at the annual mceting in Chicago in 
March. 

Po‘niing out that the display has 
been one of the highlights at past 
conventions, the society has asked 
members to send samples of fruit 
cake, which will be carefully stored 
until the time of the display, March 
4, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Each baker is asked to send only 
two samples from each formula. The 
society is not interested in various 
sizes of fruit cakes from the same 
formula, but only in the various types 
of cake. The two samples will per- 
mit the society to display one in its 
original package or unit and to have 
one sliced for inspection of the in- 
terior. 

Samples should be sent to William 
L. Grewe, chairman, baked foods dis- 
play, American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Rm, 1354, La Salle Wack- 
er Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. CARL BARTH HEADS 
MOHAWK VALLEY BAKERS 


UTICA, N.Y.—F. Carl Barth re- 
cently was elected president of the 
Mohawk Valley Bakers Assn. Other 
officers named were John Krenitsky, 
Rome, vice president; J. Arthur Evans, 
treasurer; Dale Pardi, recording sec- 
retary; Clayton C. Porter, Jr., cor- 
responding secretary, and Thomas 
Watkins, financial secretary. Thomas 
Bazan, retiring president, was elect- 
ed chairman of activities. 

Plans were made for an installa- 
tion dinner dance to be held Jan. 15 
at Twin Ponds Golf Club. This will 
be Mr. Barth’s third term as presi- 
dent. He was also general chairman 
of the New York State Bakers Assn. 
convention which was held last June 
in Utica. 
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PITTSBURGH LADIES 
HOLD HOLIDAY PARTY 


PITTSBURGH — Snakeskin purses 
were presented as gifts to retiring of- 
ficers of the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, at the Christ- 
mas party. The centerpiece was a 
large Christmas cake donated by re- 
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tiring president, Mrs. Frances Pal- 
mer, and baked by her firm of Palm- 
er House Bakeries. 

The new officers are Mrs. Mathilda 
Lapicki, Lapicki Bakery, Bellevue, 
president; Mrs. Amelia Hartner, Jen- 
ny Lee Bake Shops, McKees Rocks, 
vice president; Mrs. Alma Mandl, 
Mandl Bakery, treasurer; Mrs. Ma- 
bel Mussman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., secretary; Mrs. Hannah 
Traxler, Byrnes & Keifer, historian. 

The party chairmen were Mrs. Mel- 
vin Parker, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., and Mrs. Edna Handreck, 
Greb Bakery, Mt. Oliver. 

Mrs. Jean Williamson, Duquesne 
Baking Co., and Mrs. Ann Aumer, 
Aumer Bakery, won door prizes. The 
Auxiliary dressed 15 dolls for the 
Christmas distribution of the Optim- 
ist Club. 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


CHICAGO—Plans for the 1952 an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists were discussed by the 
executive committee and the pro- 
gram chairman at the _institute’s 
headquarters in Chicago recently. 

Dr. Charles N. Frey, New York, 
president of the institute, and Dr. 
Roy E. Marshall, East Lansing, 
Mich., program chairman, announced 
that the meeting will be held in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 8-12, and 
will attract food technologists, man- 
ufacturers and suppliers from the 
U.S., Canada and overseas. Ray B. 
Wakefield, director of research of 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich., 
has been appointed general chair- 
man for the meeting. 
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ERNEST GYSEGEM HEADS 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


PITTSBURGH — Ernest Gysegem, 
Gysegem Quality Bakery, Charleroi, 
was elected president of the Retail 
Master Bakers of Western Pennsyl- 
vania at the annual Schlachtfest of 
the group held Dec. 11. Others elect- 
ed were Joseph Aumer, Aumer’s 
Bakery, vice president; Frank Mandl, 
Mandl’s Bakery, financial secretary; 
Russell Dunkleberger, Bergman’s 
Bakery, Millvale, treasurer, and Er- 
nest Dorner, Dorner Bakery, Etna; 
William Henderson, Henderson Bak- 
ery; Gus Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bak- 
ery, and Ray Bezelia, Winter Bakery, 
all directors. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, retiring president, 
thanked officers and members for 
their cooperation during the year. 
Harold L. Cronemiller, National 
Yeast Corp., was welcomed as a new 
member. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Millers of 


cara SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 
storage Whole Wheat Flour & 


. Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


KANSAS//yy;,.._ 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


COMPANY 





MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 








Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


. their modern, 


. and every 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





Kindly Check 
Type of 


Business 


0 Bill me 


The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


OC One year $2 0 Two years $3 
O Bill my firm OCI am sending payment 


BAKERIES & BAK- [() EXECUTIVE, MGR. 
ERY OWNERS () SUPERINTENDENT 
[1] Wholesale (7) Retail () PRODUCTION 


() BAKERY SUPPLIER 
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worth more to the customer than the original cost of the bag. 
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This year colorful and dominant advertisements in national, regional, and 












state farm papers, will tell millions of farm folks how to reuse Cotton Bags and 
save container costs. This free advertising will help you if your product is 


packed in Cotton Bags. 


WH Y? Because you give your customers more for their money when 
you pack your product in Cotton Bags! You save them the expense of a non- 


reuseable container — and at the same time you give them a valuable cloth premium, 


THIS FULL-COLOR PAGE APPEARS IN JANUARY ISSUES OF 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. IT WILL BE 
FOLLOWED BY MONTHLY ADVERTISING IN THESE PUBLICATIONS 
AND IN 25 ADDITIONAL STATE FARM PAPERS: 


Farm Journal Kansas City Star Weekly 
Country Gentleman California Farmer 





Successful Farming American Poultry Journal 
Capper’s Farmer Grit 
Household Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer Michigan Farmer 
Farm & Ranch with Ohio Farmer 

Southern Agriculturist Poultry Tribune 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit Southern Planter 


(5 state farm papers) 


CUSTOMERS LIST BRAND NAME OF FAVORITE 
\ PRODUCT in requests for Pattern Service (see 
ny SERVICE for 4 coupon at left, appearing in every advertise- 


ment). Manufacturers who pack in Cotton Bags 


shows customers how to reuse Cotton Bags 


UY OR | receive full credit for this unique Service that 
DDRESS opuct GS. 
- NAME OF et IN C | 


WOULD 
soe 
_ oro and SAVE container costs! 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


FREE ADVERTISING for 


Milas a 


6s Beth SO aN 
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Cotton Bags 
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PATTERN SERVICE for Sewing with Cotton Bags. p attern 
This new, attractively illustrated booklet shows pages | 4 
| and pages of dresses, blouses, pajamas, children’s Ser vice 
clothes . . . items for every member of the family and 
for the home. And, it gives the simple, easy instructions wie 
i . op 
| for making them all with Cotton Bags. This valuable ng : 
lj booklet is featured in each advertisement as a free ; iy of “. 
' re 
D gift from the manufacturer who packs his products in Se 
Cotton Bags. It builds prestige and lasting good will at 








for é 
for your Cotton Bagged products. Would you like a ve me with COTTON BAGS 


copy of this booklet? It will be gladly sent on request. 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life’ 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 





The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
i Ta alice ME. €elatters 








FOR BAKERS 
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Pakic Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Guest Lecturers 
at Closing Class 
Sessions at AIB 


CHICAGO—In the closing days of 
the 60th general course in baking at 
the American Institute of Baking, 
guest lecturers addressed a number 
of the classes. In the course on 
equipment maintenance and opera- 
tion, of which Charles R. Collins is 
the teacher, guest lecturers were: 
Jerome Debs of Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co., who spoke on bakery pans; 
Richard Skeren of the Chicago 
branch of the Petersen Oven Co., 
who discussed the operation and care 
of ovens; Larry Singleton and Wil- 
liam Scharing from the Brown In- 
strument Co., who in a panel discus- 
sion chose electronic controls as their 
subject, and A. H. Downey, technical 
director, Magnus, Maybee and Rey- 
nard, who spoke on “Flavoring Bak- 
ery Products.” 

Other guest lecturers who spoke to 
the classes were George Chussler, 
vice president’ and retail editor of 
Bakers Weekly, whose subject was 
“Frozen Bakery Products,” and Sear- 
ing East, counsel of the American 
Bakers Assn., who spoke on, “Regu- 
latory Legislation Affecting Bakers.” 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the 
school of agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, gave the keynote address 
at the graduation exercises. The text 
of his talk appears on page 29 of 
this issue. 
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LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
ELECT DAVID HONIG 


LOS ANGELES — David Honig, 
Sugar Bowl Bakery, has been elect- 
ed president of the Master Bakers 
Retail Assn. here, it was announced 
after counting of mail ballots had 
been completed. 

He and other officers of the group 
will be presented to the membership 
at the installation dance to be held 
Jan. 19 at the Forum Starlite Roof. 
The retailers will start the new year 
with an evening devoted to enter- 
tainment. 

Other officers elected in the mail 
balloting are Chris Weiss, Weiss 
Bakery, Bellflower, first vice presi- 
dent; Olen Herd, Herd’s Bakery, sec- 
ond vice president; Sherman Lowe, 
Danish-American Bakery; Howard 
Steele, Steele’s Bakery; Herb Schind- 
ler, Schindler’s Bakery; Hugo Eb- 
meyer, Ebmeyer’s Swiss-French Bak- 
ery; Harry Becker, Manhattan Bak- 
ery; Al Dietsch, Community Bakery; 
Clarence White, White’s Variety 
Bake Shop; Gene Giacchino, Giac- 
chino’s Pastries; Robert Jones, Jones 
Bakery, and William Stinson, Golden 
Grain Bakery, all directors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


IOWA BAKERS CHANGE 
CONVENTION HOTEL 


WATERLOO, IOWA — The 1952 
spring meeting of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn., scheduled for April 15-16, will 
be held at the Russell Lamson Ho- 
tel in Waterloo instead of the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines in Des Moines, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Charles E. Forsberg, Alstadt & Lang- 
las Baking Co., president and secre- 
tary of the association. 
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NAMED DISTRIBUTOR 

















OMAHA—tThe Omaha Bakers Sup- 
ply Co. has been appointed by the 
Detrex Corp., Detroit, as distributor 
of its line of pan cleaning chemicals 
and equipment. The announcement 
was made by C. F. Dinley, Jr., man- 
ager of the bakery division. 
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The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
- HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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MICHIGAN FLOURS 3 


, (Quality Controlled) > 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. $ 


( 
Chelsea, Michigan ? 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Barn Raising—an important event in the lives of 
early American settlers—brought together the spe- 
cializged skills of many hands. Working together in 
neighborly cooperation, they quickly accomplish what 
the individual could hardly undertake. It is the 
heritage and tradition of American resourcefulness. 









American 
Tradition----- 


This fine American tradition is likewise the 
working principle in Flour Mills of America. The joining together of many flour mills, 
each with its own particular facilities for the milling of fine bakers flours, under one 
executive responsibility and control, is a distinct contribution to baking progress. 
Millions of bushels of good wheats from which to select the best for modern baking 
values, modern scientific and technical controls in milling production, and high standards 
of uniform baking performance, assures the American Baker of unexcelled service in a 
wide variety of dependable flours, control-milled to meet his particular needs. 


Depend on Flour Mills of America for Performance Flours. 


Hloun Mills of Ameriea.Ime 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 


7 > Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
K AN SA S Cc I T Y, MIS S OURI Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR satisfies > roe 


Aecaudse it is superior flour processed for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRE’S strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


— SAPPHIRE FLOUR 44 4uperor flour 


Aecaudse it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in handling this grain and 
with the control of a complete and modern milling 
laboratory. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR <4 404 on « quality asus 


Aecaude the bulk of our mark. ''ng is to commer- 
cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to supply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that jus- 
tifies their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a third of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE. ... We 
can serve you equally well. 
' MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 7 
/ General Offices: Great Falls, Reine 
Please have your representative call and give me com- 
plete information about milling flour to my individual / 
specifications. / 

















66 . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
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Diamond D” 3 htisimsertaporteg cor 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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DO YOU KNOW . oo @ 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE OR FALSE, turn to page 52 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Flour that has its baking qual- 
ity spoiled through having been 
stored at too high a temperature 
should be thrown away or sold be- 
cause it cannot be used in the bake- 
shop. 

2. White bread contains more cal- 
ories than whole wheat bread. 

3. The reason the crust in custard 
pies sometimes puffs up in the oven 
is that there was some air under 
the crust before the pies were baked. 

4. A high percentage of malt 
used in a bread dough has no effect 
upon the absorption. 

5. Rye bread doughs should be 
mixed on slow speed. 

6. A product that tests pH 6.2 is 
on the acid side. 

7. The volume of angel food cakes 
may be increased by the addition of 
a small amount of baking soda. 

8. Macaroons baked on_ paper, 
should be removed from the pans as 
soon as they come out of the oven. 

9. Ammonia produces twice as 
much carbon dioxide gas as does bak- 
ing powder. 

10. Lard contains about 5% mois- 
ture while hydrogenated shortenings 
contain none. 

11. When moldy ingredients are 
used in a bread dough, the baked 
loaves will mold much sooner than 
when the proper type of ingredients 
are used. 


12. When making puff paste prod- 
ucts, the bottom of the pans are 
dampened with water in order to de- 
crease shrinkage. 


13. A container marked “pure 


A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


Use Stock’s 


FULLY PREPARED DONUT MIXES 


for DONUTS (All Types) 
CRULLERS 
SWEET ROLLS 
COFFEE CAKE 


Famous for flours milled from 
MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


HAND-CUTS 
BISMARKS 
LUNCH STICKS 
DANISH PASTRY 


Save the Time and Labor of Scaling and Blending. Be as- 


sured of Uniformly High Quality. Constant Dependability. 


(Not sold in family size packages) 


Your inquiries invited 





fruit jam’ must contain 55% fruit 
and 45% sugar. 

14. When shells for custard and 
pumpkin pies are made up about 24 
hours, and allowed to dry out some- 
what, before using them, it has been 
found that soakage will be decreased. 


15. The addition of a _= small 
amount of citric acid will improve 
the flavor of canned peaches when 
they are flat in taste. 


16. When making retarded sweet 
dough products, a lean formula will 
work just as well as a rich one. 

17. Some bakers use % of 1% 
salt in their sponge doughs. This is 
a useless procedure as the salt has 
no effect in the sponge. 

18. Hard rolls stay crisp for a 
longer period of time when the hu- 
midity is high than when it is low. 

19. When making soda crackers, 
the sponges are fermented for about 
18 hours before being made _ into 
doughs. 

20. When the rolls on the bread 
moulder are set too tight, the bread 
will have an extremely close grain. 


—~——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pretzel Bakers 
Take Leading Role 


in Bowl Promotion 


READING, PA.— Representatives 
of the pretzel industry took a lead- 
ing role in the first “Pretzel Bowl” 
football game played here recently. 
Three Reading pretzel bakers, Wil- 
liam Edmondson, Arthur McGonigle 
and Jack Murphy, were on commit- 
tees for the event. 

The National Pretzel Bakers Insti- 
tute and the Pretzel Bakers of Read- 
ing had floats in the parades, and 
the institute furnished the “Pretzel 
Bowl” trophy. The pretzel bakers of 
Reading also furnished the tickets 
and supplied pretzels for box lunches 
for those who participated in the 
parade. 

Small bags of pretzels were dis- 
tributed to spectators at the game. 
These were furnished by Becker Pret- 
zel Bakeries, Hendricks Pretzel Co., 
Pennsylvania Butter Pretzel Co., Per- 
fect Foods, Sturgis Pretzel Co. and 
Tom Sturgis Pretzels. 

The event was sponsored by the 
Reading Shrine for the benefit of the 





Shrine Hospitals for Crippled Chil- | 


dren. West Chester Teachers College 
beat Albright College 32-9 in the 
bowl game. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. G. BAKER APPOINTED 
MANAGER OF SPEE-DEE 


DALLAS—Appointment of R. G. 
Baker as general manager of the 
Spee-Dee Corporation of Texas has 
been announced by Rufus Owen, pres- 
ident. The company manufactures 
and distributes Tom Thumb minia- 
ture doughnuts. Mr. Baker, who has 
had 15 years’ experience in manage- 
ment, sales and accounting in Dallas 


and West Texas, was formerly gen- — 


eral manager of the Stream-Liner 
Sales Co. 
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Burny Bros. new variety plant, Chicago. 
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most talked-about development in 50 
years of baking history. 
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King the Baker’s Doorbell 


The Kenyon (Minn.) Bakery has 
discontinued its wholesale business 
and is operating only the retail shop 
at the bakery. 

£ 

Open house in celebration of the 
remodeling and modernization of the 
Tyler (Texas) Baking Co., was held 
recently, with more than 15,000 at- 


tending. Ben Roosth is owner of the 
firm. The first two hours of the event 
were devoted to children’s games and 
contests. 
© 

The Feceral Baking Co., formerly 
in business in Sioux Falls, S.D., re- 
cently acquired a new bakery in that 
city. The shop features open-view 


baking, which permits patrons to see 
the baking process from start to fin- 
ish. Robert Bliss is manager. 
6 

The City Bakery in Socorro, N.M., 
was struck recently by fire, which 
reduced the contents to a near total 
loss. Damage was estimated at $20,- 
000. Jack Grethlin, owner, had been 





Fleischmann’ 


for 


s Yeast 


Finest Performance 


























In the new, bright 
blue-and-white striped wrapper 


Better baked goods attract customers ... For the finest fermenta- 


tion, the kind of fermentation that helps you bake quality products, 


use Fleischmann’s. Yeast. Constant improvement for over 80 years 


has made today’s Fleischmann’s Yeast the finest that bakers 


have ever used. MAKE IT BETTER—SELL MORE OF IT! 





4 
Menber 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 


— always busy"in the dough... 
NEVER FLASHY...NEVER SLOW? 
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in the building several hours before 
the blaze, but had seen no sign of fire. 


& 

The City Bakery in La Plata, Mo., 
closed since the death of Raymond 
Dawkins, has been reopened. The 
Dawkins family is continuing active 
management. 

9 


A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the Duchess Bakery by 
George Kanaris. 


Nickel’s Bakery in Richmond, Va., 
has moved to a new location, 2906 W. 
Carey St. 

& 

The Dainty Maid Bake Shop in 
South Bend, Ind., has returned to its 
old location at 123 N. Michigan St. 


About 5,000 persons from eight 
southwestern Arkansas counties at- 
tcnded the formal opening of Meyer’s 
Bakery in Hope, Ark. On hand to 
greet visitors were Charles T. Meyer, 
Sr., and Jr., and plant managers from 
Arkansas. The flowers sent from all 
sections of the state were given to 
hospitals at the request of Mrs. 
Charles T. Meyer, Sr. 

e 

A bakery opened recently in Lake 
Bronson, Minn., by Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
vin Vagle has been named the M. & 
A. Bakery. 

+ 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Davis are 
new owners of the Frudeger Baking 
Co., Burlington, Iowa. 

s 

Eggen’s Bakery in Warroad, Minn., 
has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Eggen to Berndt Helgaas, who is 
moving it to Grand Forks, N.D. 

* 

Thomas F. Kiely, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, has notified creditors of the 
Homecraft Bakery in Dillon, Mont., 
that the firm has gone into bank- 
ruptcy. 

ae 

The Wagner (S.D.) Bakery, oper- 
ated for several years by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Callahan, has been sold 
to Alvin Munneke. 

o 


A business name has been filed in 


Buftalo for Phil’s Bake Shop by 
Phil'p A. D’Auria. 
® 

Mrs. Jennie Pearson has opened 


the Fluffy Ann Bake Shop in Portales, 
N.M. She formerly was _ associated 
with Bowen’s Bakery in Denver. 


& 
Sneddon’s Bakery has leased the 
bakery concession in Harold’s Market 


HEALTH OFFICER RAPS 
FOOD FADDISTS 


LOS ANGELES — Rumorsmiths, 
and just plain irresponsible gossip- 
ers, have been circulating fabrica- 
tions about the common basic foods 
that have prompted the city healt 
office to issue an announcement t 
these false and malicious reports are 
designed to mislead the public. Fan- 
tastic gossip about the age-adding’ 
qualities of such eatables as black- 
strap molasses, yogurt and wheat 
germ prompted by Dr. H. C. Pulley, 
chief assistant of the city health of- 
fice to make the announcement that 
to live the longest, use of the plain 
everyday foods is just common sensé. 
Southern California, with its high 
percentage of elderly citizens, is 4 
fertile field for food faddists. 




















UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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If you are the SUNNY KANSAS 
type of baker—and that’s the kind 
that puts his faith in sales push and 
product quality— you will really 
respect the way SUNNY KANSAS 
goes to work in your shop. For 
this famous flour has the extra bak- 
ing smoothness that comes from 
choice wheat. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ad KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, ““SENTINEL” 





in Lynwood, Cal. The bakery, man- 
aged by Tom Sneddon, Jr., has 22 
house-to-house routes in the subur- 
ban area southwest of Los Angeles. 
S 

William Kentala and sons have 
purchased the Marta Bakery in 
Laurium, Mich. 


The name of Helen Pies has been 
registered in Buffalo by George Ka- 
naris. 


& 
The Midwood Bakery has _ been 


opened in Charlotte, N.C., by Stephen 


D. Strickland. 
e 


The opening of a Spudnut shop in 
Williston, N.D., has been announced 
by Edith M. Knutsen and Lucille L. 
Knutsen. 

a 


The Zoning Board of Appeals, Buf- 
falo, has approved the application 
of Abraham Lippes to enlarge and 
use the premises at 556 Wohlers Ave., 
Buffalo, for a bakery. 

oe 

Mr. and Mrs. Lars Lynn and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Lynn have pur- 
chased the Home Bakery in Tomah, 
Wis. The shop formerly was operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Foss. The 
Lynns came from Rochester, Minn., 
where they operated a bakery for 24 
years. 

me 

Joseph Bertot, operator of the Star 
Bakery at O’Fallon, Ill, for more 
than three years, has sold the busi- 
ness to Russell Distler, who has been 
a route salesman for the Bruno Bak- 
ery at Collinsville, Il. 

® 

Grable’s Bakery, Miami, has com- 
pleted plans for enlarging and mod- 
ernizing the plant. More floor space 
will be added by taking over some 
unused space in the rear. New fix- 
tures and equipment will be added. 

* 

The Cake Box is a new bakery 
opened in St. Petersburg, Fla. Sam 
Mims is manager. 


Lawton’s Murray Hill Bakery in 
Jacksonville, Fla., is being enlarged 
and remodeled. 

. 


The Florida Baking Co., Pensacola, 
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BUFFALO EXHIBIT — The Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, recently had an exhibit of its 
“made in Buffalo” equipment in the 
main window of J. N. Adam Co., 
one of Buffalo’s leading department 
stores. A feature of the exhibit was 
the company’s pretzel-tying machine, 
which attracted hundreds of shoppers 
to the window daily. The machine 
produces pretzels of the hand-tied va- 
riety. The exhibit further featured 
other products and defense work be- 
ing undertaken at the firm’s Buffalo 
plant. Though originally scheduled 
for only one week, the interest in 
the display was so great that it was 
extended for a second week. 





Fla., has installed a new molder-pan- 
ner, among other additions to equip- 
ment. 

+ 


The bakery in Henderson, Minn., 
owned and operated by Arthur and 
Al Rhode recently held a grand open- 
ing after remodeling and redecora- 
tion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marion Oliphant 
have moved the Garnett (Kansas) 
Bakery to Humboldt, Kansas, be- 
cause of lack of a suitable location. 
The firm expects to open in its new 
site in late January or early Feb- 
ruary. 

& 


‘Freddies Doughnut Mix Corp. has 
been incorporated in Buffalo, N.Y., 
with capital of 200 shares. Incorpora- 
tors are Frederick Maier, Carl Hoff- 
man and Louis A. Maier. 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000_Cwts Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





lr you could see the countless “little” 
problems that must be solved each day 
in the production of top quality flour, 
you would value pretty highly the skill 
of the miller. Solving these “little” prob- 
lems means that there will be no big 
problems for you in baking I-H flours. 
There is no better flour made than the 


I-H brands. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 LD. 27 








BREAD— Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 
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Breaking a Habit: 


Shift in Advertising Sought 
for Weekly ‘Second Food Day’ 


There is a growing move to make a “second food day” a habit with 
food advertisers, sellers, newspapers and consumers, Editor and Publisher 
reports. The aim is to shift some of the heavy week-end selling and adver- 
tising to a day earlier in the week, but there are indications that any sub- 
stantial shifts will not be accomplished easily. 

It is assumed that food store operators would like to shift more busi- 
ness to Tuesday or Wednesday, that national advertisers would welcome 
less concentration of food advertising on Thursdays, that newspapers would 
like a greater distribution of lineage, and that the housewife might appre- 
ciate some escape from the busy week-end shopping. 

Although the prevailing pattern appears well set, several groups—in- 
cluding the Bureau of Advertising and the Association of National Adver- 
tisers—are giving the question a good deal of consideration. 

Several experiments are being made, and some authorities believe a 
solution can be worked out, even though no precise test results are yet avail- 
able. Monday evening and Tuesday morning advertising in newspapers at 
Roanoke, Va., has resulted in bigger Tuesday grocery business, but complete 
test results on the “second day” promotion are not available. 

Those pushing for the change realize that there is a natural tendency 
among consumers to stock up on food for the week-end, and advertisers 
have gone along with the tendency. However, it is felt that the habit is 
stronger than the need. 








hospitality and spoke briefly of the 
practices and observances of many 
lands that led to the development 
of many of the types of cookies fa- 
miliar today. 


Bakers’ Christmas 
Cookieson TV Show 


Bakers’ Christmas cookies were 


the stars of a TV program on the 
Bob and Kay Show, WENR-TV, Chi- 
cago, recently when Ellen H. Sem- 
row, director of the consumer serv- 
ice department of the American In- 


Recommending the use of cookies 
as general holiday eating, she also 
suggested that they be boxed or 
packaged for gifts, used in special 
arrangements for a dining table cen- 





terpiece, and also as decorations for 
small Christmas trees for sideboards 


stitute of Baking, was a guest on 
the show. 


Mrs. Semrow talked of the im- and for buffet meals. 
portance of bakers’ cookies in the The various and popular varieties 
centuries-old traditions of holiday of the bakers’ cookies were shown, 


including anise, pfeffernusse, sprin- 
gerle, ginger bread figures and the 
special-shaped sugar cookies and 
marzipan. These were in gift boxes 
and baskets, on serving trays and 
dishes, and also on a small Christ- 
mas tree. The Bob and Kay show is 
one of the more popular day time 
programs, with a large viewer fol- 
lowing in the Chicago area. 


BREAD iS THE GTAFF OF LIFE 


DINNER DANCES 

MINNEAPOLIS—Dates for the an- 
nual dinner dances for St. Paul and 
Minneapolis bakers have been an- 
nounced. The Associated Bakers of 
St. Paul will hold its dance Jan. 19 at 
Ramaley’s Hall, and the event for 
the Associated Bakers of Minneapolis 
is scheduled Jan. 26 at the Covered 
Wagon. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW LANGENDORF LOAF 

A new loaf, in a new blue and 
white striped wrapper, has made its 
debut for Langendorf Bakeries, Inc., 
on the West Coast, geared to the 
sales slogan, ‘““Now—more than ever 
—America’s Finest.” The new loaf 
is made from the “miracle formula” 
developed in the Langendorf research 
laboratory. “Formula TT93 gives you 
the finest bread in 50 years of bak- 
ing success—was perfected by sci- 
entists and master bakers, working 
together in the Langendorf Research 
Laboratories,” ad copy for the new 
loaf declares. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION MEN MEET 
MILWAUKEE — Three new mem- 
bers were introduced at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Wisconsin Pro- 
duction Men’s Club here at which 
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questions on numerous _ technical 
phases of production and equipment 
were discussed in an informal man- 
ner. The new members are Lloyd 
Dreas, Federal Bakery, Winona, 
Minn.; R. B. Evans, Bake Rite Bak- 
ery, Stevens Point, Wis., and Arthur 
Poppe, Marquette, Mich. The next 
monthly meeting is scheduled for the 
Schlitz Brown Bottle Jan. 21. Lyle 
Duffy, p2st president, is handling ar- 
rangements. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


They Turned: Scents 
Into Dollars 


He was in a strange city and hur- 
rying to reach his hotel before dark. 
He scarcely glanced at the small win- 
dow of a bakery shop. But suddenly 
he was halted by a delicious aroma 
that reminded him of Mama’s kitchen. 

He hesitated, then went back to 
the little shop. It was a narrow room 
with all its wares, cream puffs, cin- 
namon doughnuts, cup cakes, pastries, 
displayed in a single long row of glass 
showcases. 

“It seemed as if I could smell 
those right through the window,” he 
told the lady as she put his order 
in a waxed bag. 

“You could, sir,’ she said. ‘See 
that pipe up there?” She pointed to 
a shiny new conductor pipe running 
the length of the shop. “We always 
used to notice how nice it smelled 
out back by our ventilator fan. That 
gave me the idea of running our 
ventilating system to the front of 
the store. You’d be surprised how 
many people come back for our bak- 
ing, once they’ve had a good sniff.” 

















"| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 














vaker Bakers Flour!” 





The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 









WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


7 The Quaker Oats @m pany 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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They're ALL good ... these fine HUBBARD 
flours that are keyed to ALL requirements of 
buyers everywhere. Just state YOUR need... 
one of these outstanding HUBBARD flours will 
meet it to perfection! 


Take SUPERLATIVE and SONNY HUBBARD, for 
example. They’re known far and wide as fine 
Spring-wheat flours that are just about fool- 
proof for the smaller baker. Nice to know, 
isn't it? Nice to rely on, too! 
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LABELS 





PERCY KENT BAG CO., IC. 


Kansas 


Aeeage Scaiathing bay 


for Feed and Flour 
They advertise as they identify. 

You get sales appeal with economy. 
Magazine-quality color does it. 


Designed to fit your needs. Lower cost! 


City @© Buffalo © New York 


LITHOD- 


LOR 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 








La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 44 











1. False. This flour can be used 
for dusting purposes on the moulder, 
dough brake, benches, etc. 

2. True. This is due to white 
bread containing a greater percent- 
age of sugar, milk and shortening. 

3. True. Air expands under heat, 
causing this puffing up. This trouble 
can be eliminated by having some 
small holes in the pie plates. 

4. False. Malt contains the en- 
zyme protease which has the prop- 
erty of converting protein into a liq- 
uid form. This action has a tendency 
to decrease the absorption of the 
dough. 

5. True. Usually the best results 
are obtained by using slow speed. 
Mixing on high speed is apt to over 
develop the dough, making it sticky 
and producing a loaf having small 
volume. 

6. True. On the pH scale, 7 is 
neutral. Anything under 7 is acid, 
and above 7 is alkaline. 

7. False. The volume will be de- 
creased as soda seems to break down 
the cell structure. The flavor of the 
cakes will be unsatisfactory and the 
crumb of the cakes will have a gray- 
ish-yellow appearance. 

8. True. If the macaroons are al- 
lowed to cool on the pans, they will 
dry out faster, as the pans retain 
heat for quite a whie. 

9. False. The average baking pow- 
der produces about 14% carbon di- 
oxide, while ammonia produces about 
55 to 56%. 

10. False. Neither lard nor hy- 
drogenated shortenings contain mois- 
ture. Both are 100% fats. 

11. False. Tests have been con- 
duc.ed which demonstrated that the 
development of mold in bread cannot 
be traced to any of the ingredients 
used. Mold spores are killed during 
the baking process. Therefore, the 
baked loaves are sterile, as far as 
mold is concerned, when removed 
from the oven. 

12. True. There is always some 
slight shrinkage even when this pro- 
cedure is used. 

13. False. According to govern- 
men standards, a pure fruit jam must 
contain 45% fruit and 55% sugar. 
However, not all pure fruit jams 
are of first quality due to having to 
depend upon the quality of the fruit 
used, even though meeting the above 
specifications. 

14. True. The soakage of the crust 
will be decreased and it decreases 
the tendency of the crust, due to 
its absorption, to dry out the filling. 

15. True. The addition of a small 
amount of lemon or orange juice 
will also improve the flavor. When 
one No. 10 can of crushed apricots 
is added to every three No. 10 cans 
of peaches, both the flavor and color 
of filling is improved. 

16. False. Comparative tests have 
shown that in order to produce qual- 
ity products, using the retarded 
dough method, a formula of the rich- 
er type should be used. 

17. False. A small amount of salt 
in the sponge stimulates the proper 
kind of fermentation. It also strength- 
ens the gluten in the dough. 


18. False. The higher the hu- 


midity, the sooner the rolls become 
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soggy. When the humidity is high, 
the air contains a greater percentage 
of moisture which is absorbed by the 
rolls. 


19. True. This is a general pro- 
cedure. The dough is fermented for 
about four or five hours. The yeast 
content will run from .15 to .20% 
based on the total flour content of 
the sponge and dough. 

20. False. If the rolls are set too 
tight, the loaves are very apt to 
have a very coarse, open grain. This 
is due to the dough being torn and 
very ragged, while going through 
the machine. 
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PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
HEAR FORMULA TALK 


PITTSBURGH — Jules J. Bauer, 
Stallings Co., McKeesport, president 
of the Greater Pittsburgh Produc- 
tion Men’s Club, presided at the De- 
cember meeting and presented the 
new members, J. Smith, Zotter Bak- 
ery, McKeesport, and Eugene J. Ross, 
Basic Food Sales Corp. 

Orville J. Pickens, research bakery 
of Wilson & Co., Chicago, gave a 
talk on “The Construction and De- 
velopment of Baked Goods Formu- 
las.” Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co., pro- 
gram chairman, introduced Mr. Pick- 
ens. 

The Retail Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania is hav- 
ing a special car leaving Jan. 20 to 
attend the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
convention at Philadelphia. Ernest 
Gysegem, Quality Bakery, Charleroi, 
told the club of the plans and asked 
the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club to join with them. 
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EDWARD HARTSHORNE 
PROMOTED BY OLIN 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The ap- 
pointment of Edward Hartshorne as 
manager of the research and devel- 
opment department, Olin cellophane 
division, Olin Industries, Inc., at New 
Haven, has been announced by N. H. 
Collisson, general manager of the 
Olin cellophane division. 

A graduate of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Mr. Hart- 
shorne has been with Olin Industries 
since 1934 when he joined the West- 
ern Cartridge Co. division as a metal- 
lurgist. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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A SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited . 
Member Millers’ National Federation 




















PIhES PEA cake Frour 


Southern Idaho is blessed with volcanic soil and with the winding Snake River to supply 


an unlimited flow of water. Not being dependent upon spasmodic rainfall, but upon scien- 
tifically controlled irrigation, this soil produces the same dependable high quality dry 
wheat year after year without variation from one harvest to the next. 

Through the course of years, types of spring white wheat have been developed in this 
territory that have the proper qualities to produce flour which is unequalled for tenderness 
of gluten — which will carry a higher ratio of sugar and shortening. 

In the territory where this wheat is produced, we operate over 50 country stations for 
the purpose of distributing clean treated seed in the spring and gathering in the crop in 
late summer. Thus we are assured that throughout the year a supply of this wheat, unexcelled 
in quality and not obtainable elsewhere, is available for the milling of PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR. 


Tie COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY General Offices, DENVER, COLORADO 
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Dorothy Glenn 





itinued rom page 31) 

“coffee and...’ And, when he enters 
your shop with its delightful aroma 
of freshly baked goods, his appetite 
is whetted. Top it off with good dis- 
plays—let him see your goods—and 
he'll buy those extra items that 
tempt him. 

Then, if you'll go one step further 

provide bite-size samples of an item 
or two that is profitable to you, 
then you really have him hooked. One 
bite will never satisfy a man! If the 
















J, R. SHORT MILLING 
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goods you’re sampling are really good 
he’ll simply have to take some home 
to be sure. 

Apple pie is Mr. America’s favorite 
food. It’s hard to illustrate the juicy 
goodness of an apple pie unless you 
cut it. Do you make a good apple 
slice? Tempt Mr. Shopper when he’s 
doing the weekend shopping with 
those juicy apple slices ... a won- 
derful thought for those mid-meal 
snacks. 

How about the fabulous assort- 
ment of doughnuts you can provide 
that will tempt him to buy? And 
cookies . . . the he-man size 
especially those he can dunk in his 


COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 


Rhisldeen who eat it. 


coffee . . . such as oatmeal, sugar or 
butterscotch cookies. 

But, don’t let him forget. Remem- 
ber to put up a display card that re- 
minds him he’s going to want some 
snack foods in the house. If you 
don’t remind him, the grocery store 
will. You should have your share of 
those impulse purchases. 

Train your sales people to make 
suggestions. This business of having 
a sales girl say to a man shopper... 
“anything else?” .. . well, it’s very 
liable to discourage his impulse. But, 
if that sales girl suggests... 
“wouldn’t you like some of our de- 
licious walnut cookies to nibble on at 


WHITE BREAD 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 





Sparkling white bread 
made: with Wytase com-~ 


plements the snowy linen 
of a well set table. Proud 
is the woman who serves 


eS it—well nourished are the 
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home?” Mr. Shopper will be 
even more liable to say “yes” than 
Mrs. Shopper. You know how suc- 
cessful this method of suggested sell- 
ing is with Mrs. Shopper. 

Yes, it’s time to think in terms of 
goods, services and displays that will 
tempt men. The study we have been 
quoting also points out that mascu- 


line shoppers are on the increase. _ 


The increase since World War II of 
men’s food buying ranges from 25% 
in some markets to 50% increase in 
other markets. Let’s face it—more 
men are shopping for the household 
foods and there’s every indication 
that even more men will be doing 
the food buying next year. 

Profit and volume go hand in hand. 
Greater appeal to these men shop- 
pers . .. a concerted effort to en- 
courage them to come to your bake- 
shop ... promotions aimed at men 

. it behooves the bakeshop to gear 
its selling to a greater masculine 
audience. 





Successful Selling 





(Continued from page 31) 


means little unless they are intelli- 
gently merchandised to consumers. 
Proper merchandising methods are 
just as important in the baking in- 
dustry as are production procedures. 

We believe that the numerous 
trade associations which are going 
to hold spring conventions might 
benefit themselves, as well as the 
industry as a whole, if they would 
devote at least a little time to the 
problem of selling. This might draw 
more sales managers to the meetings, 
and certainly anything that can be 
done to aid bakery merchandising 
will benefit the industry and all con- 
nected with it. 


A GOOD UNDERTAKING: The va- 
rious educational and training courses 
that are scheduled by the American 
Institute of Baking should be of im- 
mense value to all segments*of the 
baking industry. The activities of the 
institute go even farther than does 
the baking industry itself, as exem- 
plified by the short course in baking 
for flour salesmen. 

For years there has been a lack 
of training opportunities for flour 
salesmen. At one time the Millers 
National Federation published a se- 
ries of pamphlets intended to rectify 
this situation, and while the under- 
taking was worth-while, it by no 
means went far enough. 

There are schools for bakers, ce- 
real chemists hold highly instructive 
meetings throughout the year and 
there are training courses available 
for operative millers, but little or no 
provisions have heretofore been made 
to aid flour salesmen in their work. 
If the work now being carried on by 
the American Institute of Baking in 
this direction proves successful, mill- 
ers should take full advantage of it 
by arranging for their salesmen to 
attend whatever courses are available 
to them. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PARTY 


PITTSBURGH—Mrs. Alma Mandl, 
Mandl Bakery, was chairman, and 
Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co., took the 
role of Santa Claus for the Christ- 
mas party given Dec. 9 by the La- 
dies Auxiliary of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. A Christmas tree was the 
gathering place for about 200 chil- 
dren, who sang carols and received 
gifts. 
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TF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 









—_ 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 

















ITA—GA. AUGUSTA,GA, 
LAND, COLUMBUS 
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A NEW HIGH SIGN | 
For A Flour of Quality | 
GOOCH’S BEST : 
perrormance FLOUR | 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 








GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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FDA REPORTS ACTIONS 
ON FOOD, DRUG CASES 


WASHINGTON—A flour milling 
company, a bakery and a supplier of 
vitamins for use in formula feeds 
were included in the monthly report 
of convictions obtained by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The milling company conviction 
was obtained on the grounds that 
the flour seized was deficient in vita- 
min enrichment. A fine of $100 was 
levied. The baking firm was convicted 
of having in its possession flour which 
had been allowed to become contam- 
inated. Tne supplier of vitamins for 
use in formula feeds was fined $200 
plus court costs because of a defi- 
ciency of vitamin D.. 

The report states that FDA seized 
126 consignments of food products 
during November. Approximately half 
of the seizures were of food that 








LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


“AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 
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BAKERY ROUTE MAN NABBED 
FOR SWINDLING 


* 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Orville P. 
Bailey, driver for the Hostess Cake 
division of the Continental Baking 
Co., was arrested here after police 
uncovered a swindle racket which, 
they said, may have netted about 
$25,000 in the past few. years. He was 
charged with padding sales slips, and 
admitted he had used the scheme for 
several years. He said he did not at- 
tempt to bilk chain stores on his 
route, “because they carefully check 
all deliveries before making pay- 
ment.” 


“was clean and sound when it left 
the factory, but became unfit for 
human use during storage.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
SALES SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in October were 
up 16% over October, 1950, and up 
12% from September this year, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. 

For the first 10 months of 1951, 
wholesalers’ sales were up 5% from 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Independent retail grocer stores’ 
sales in October were 12% greater 
than in the same month of 1950 and 
2% greater than in September of 
this year. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS win) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











6,500,000 
Bushels 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Country and 














Terminal 
Storage 


NEW SPOKANE_MILt... ONE OF 

THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 
“ — 

MILLS AT SPOKANE --WENATCHEE - 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





eat MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. = 19" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











CO. - 
Selhichas diy, Kansas 


“hs -FAMILY ° 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 


FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14, 000 Sacks Dar y 
, SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 5 


‘One Ideal source of supply for all your tisee needs 


BAKERS e 


CRACKERS ° 


CAKE 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No.{33202—Bread 
Slicing Service 





A new service program involving 
the installation of a modern system 
of operating band slicers has been 
announced by H. C. Simmons, presi- 
dent of Gopher Grinders, Inc. The 
service program has been developed 


to the bakers’ prob- 
slicing of today’s 
Simmons _an- 


as an “answer 
lem of crumb-free 
soft breads,” Mr. 


nounced. The service, available to 
bakeries at a nominal fee, includes 
the installation of Gopher Grinders’ 
“Zephyr” or “E-Z” bands, or any 
make of bands which will give superi- 
or performance, and then the organi- 
zation of and instruction of the pro- 
duction personnel concerned in the 


proper operation of the bands. 

The system is designed to put the 
responsibility of the bread slicing 
operation into the production depart- 
belongs,” according 


ment “where it 





A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvcts 


New Services 


New Liverature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


to Mr. Simmons. It provides for the 
following phases: (1) Undivided re- 
sponsibility for operation of the sys- 
tem; (2) the training of personnel 
involved with the proper know-how 
combined with checks and balances 
and proper supervision and (3) daily 
reports to management on the slicing 
operation, attested by the production 
superintendent. 

Mr. Simmons, who has had 21 years 
of experience in training and research 
on bread slicing procedure, claims 
“miracle” results will follow installa- 
tion of the system in a bakery. 

Further information and a folder 
describing the service program in de- 
tail are available. Circle No. 3202 on 
the coupon. 


No. 3200—Metal 
Container 


The I. D. Co. has announced a new 
metal container which it calls the 
“Garden Jar Barrel.” The bulging at 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN 

















No postage 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 








POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
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Reader Service Dept. 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth St., 


Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 


* No. 3193 
No. 3194 
No. 3195 
No. 3198 


Tips for Decorating 
Marker 
Pie Container Folder 
Bakery Truck 


Wrapper 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


No. 3200—Metal Container 
No. 3201—Food Products Book 
No. 3202—Bread Slicing Service 
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ee 
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the bottom resembles a barrel in 
effect, and this is offset by an over- 
hanging double walled lid. The illus- 





tration on the container is of an Eng- 
lish formal garden, set against a pale 
green background. Interior dimen- 
sions measure 5 in. by 4 7/16 in. For 
more information circle No. 3200 on 
the coupon. 


No. 3193—Tips 
for Decorating 


More than 100 tips for decorators 
are illustrated in the 1952 edition of 
“Ring Up Higher Profits,” published 
by Westco Products. The booklet, 
which includes more than 80 dec- 
orated cake photographs, explains, 
among other things, how to decorate 
with gold and silver colors. It is avail- 
able on request. For more informa- 
tion circle No. 3193 on the coupon. 


No. 3198—Bakery 
Track 


The Vanette division of Universal 
Sales, Inc., has added a 118-inch 
wheelbase model to its line of multi- 
stop delivery vehicles, which are de- 
signed for bakeries and other firms 
requiring frequent stop. delivery 
service. 

The manufacturer reports that fea- 
tures of the new model include a 


OO GOOD 


Now It’s Easier ... 


We've gone further to make it 
easy for you to obtain additional in- 
formation about the new products, 
new services and new literature de- 
scribed in the Worth Looking Into 
department. Here’s all you have to 
do: 

(1) Clip out the entire coupon and 
return address card in the lower out- 
side corner of this page. 

(2) Circle the number of the item 
on which you desire more informa- 
tion. Fill in your name, your com- 
pany’s name and your address. 

(3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on 
the outside. 

(4) Fasten the two edges togeth- 
er with a staple, cellophane tape or 
glue, whichever is handier. 

(5) Drop in any mailbox. 

That’s all you do. We'll pay the 
postage. 

You can, of course, continue to use 
your own envelope or paste the cou- 
pon on the back of a penny postcard 
if you prefer. 

Whichever way you use, be as- 
sured we'll see to it that you get 
the additional information you want 


quickly. 
—The Editers 
Nag Ot et gee toast gaya 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
aa 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 


—Not Price! 


ted 
ator y ing’ 
epabo fine » Baki 
For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











STAR OF THE WEST: 
: 3: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN , 











CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on 2 specilic problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Mlinois 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regionai Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














s s . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver, Los Angeles 
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corrosion-resistant steel floor, roof 
insulation, undercoating, wide-vision 
windshield, refrigeration-type rubber 





door seals and folding type side en- 
trance doors. The firm has released 
new literature describing its various 
models of equipment. For more de- 
tails circle No. 3198 on the coupon. 


No. 3195—Pie 
Container Folder 


An attractive folder, “Bigger Pie 
Profits,” is currently being offered 
by the Pie-Pak Co. The folder con- 
tains a special introductory offer of 
1,000 Pie-Paks for hard crust or soft 
pies, with the baker’s name and 
brand prominently displayed on each 
container. According to the manu- 
facturer the containers provide low 
cost, sanitary packaging. They have 
over-all cellophane tops and are of 
durable construction, causing longer 
pie freshness and reduced stales and 
breakage returns. For more informa- 
tion circle No. 3195 on the coupon. 


No. 3194—Wrapper 
Marker 


The Kiwi Coders Corp. has an- 
nounced new equipment designed for 
the coding and marking of cello- 
phane and other wrappers on wrap- 
ping machines. The equipment is in 





operation in a number of plants, and 
it needs servicing once each half day 
to several days, depending upon the 
amount of printing needed, the firm 
states. 

For coding the machines can be 
equipped with built-in type and for 
name marking, baselock type or solid 
logotype can be used. For more in- 
formation circle No. 3194 on the 
coupon. 


No. 3201—Book on 
Food Products 


The second edition of Volume 3 of 
“The Chemistry and Technology of 
Food and Food Products” has been 
published by Interscience Publishers, 
Inc. The volume was prepared by a 
group of specialists under the editor- 
ship of Morris B. Jacobs, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn and chief or- 
ganic chemist for the New York City 
Department of Health. 

Volume 1 of the work covered fun- 
damentals, unit operations and proc- 
esses and sanitary and quality con- 
trol; Volume 2 dealt with foods, and 
this latest volume covers the fields 
of preservation and production. The 
volume contains a chapter on the 
production of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, written by William H. Cathcart. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Let these topnotch flours 


be your “Lucky Stars” 
during the coming year. 


Their quality assures suc- 





cesstul baking. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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New Millions Now Covered by Law... 
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The Self-Employed Businessman and Social Security 


First Payments 
Will Accompany 
1952ilIncome Tax 


N Jan. 1, 1951, an estimated 
O 10 million additional individu- 

als came under the provisions 
of the Social Security Law, as a re- 
sult of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1950, which were enacted 
into law in August, 1950. Self-em- 
ployed persons (with the exception 
of farmers and certain professional 
groups), not previously covered are 
now eligible for all of the benefits 
offered by the social security pro- 
gram. 

To such persons as self-employed re- 
tail bakers, operating their own busi- 
ness either as a sole proprietorship 
or a partnership, coverage is compul- 
sory and they must pay a social se- 
curity tax. 

Net earnings of self-employed in- 
dividuals in excess of $400 per year 
are subject to a social security tax 
of 244%, from 1951 to 1953, inclusive. 
The maximum earnings subject to 
such tax in any one year are $3,600. 
These are the rates you will pay: 





Year Rate 
1951-1953 - - - 2%% 
1954-1959 - - - 3 % 
1960-1964 - + - 3% % 
1965-1969 - - - 410% 
1970-on - - - 4% % 











These rates are paid on “self-employ- 
ment income” which means the same 
as “net earnings from self-employ- 
ment,” except that it does not in- 
clude net earnings in excess of $3,600 
in a taxable year. Self-employment 
income also excludes net earnings 
from self-employment of less than 
$400 in a taxable year and self-em- 
ployment net earnings of a non-resi- 
dent alien. 


Directions for Computing Tax 

To figure your social security tax, 
you will compute your business earn- 
ings in the same manner as you do 
for your annual income tax return. 
If your business is a sole proprietor- 
ship, your business income is 100% 
of income earned as a result of self- 
employment. If your income is from 
a partnership, your business income 
is the amount reported on the part- 
nership income tax return as your 
share. 

For residents in a community prop- 
erty state the entire amount is cred- 
ited to the owner . . . half of the in- 
come from the business is not credit- 
ed to the wife or husband for social 
security. 

Social security tax for self-em- 
ployed persons is payable each year 
with federal income tax. Your first 
social security tax payment will be 
due March 15, 1952, and the regular 
income tax forms will be revised to 
leave space for reporting your social 
security data. 


Benefits 


Old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits for self-employed persons, 
and the rules regarding the number 
of quarters of coverage you need to 


be eligible for benefits are the same 
as for employees. As a general rule, 
therefore, in any year in which you 
meet the $400 coverage requirement 
you will be given credit for four 
quarters of coverage. 

Benefits for eligible participants 
in the social security program in- 
clude: 

@ Monthly retirement payments when 
you reach 65 and stop regular “cov- 
ered” work. 

@® Monthly payments for your wife 
at 65 if she is not employed, and pay- 
ments under 65 if she cares for your 
child or children under 18 years of 
age. 

@ Payments for your unmarried de- 
pendent children under 18. 

If you, as an eligible self-employed 
person were to die, monthly pay- 
ments are made to your survivors, 
regardless of your age. These include: 
Benefits for your unmarried children 
until they reach 18; benefits for your 
widow, regardless of her age, if she 
eares for your child or children un- 
der 18 years of age; widow’s benefits 
for your wife when she reaches 65; 
and monthly benefits for your de- 
pendent parents at 65, if you have 
ieft no widow or dependent children 
under 18 years of age eligible for 
benefits. 

There is a limit as to how much 
you can earn from self-employment 
while drawing retirement benefits, 
without losing such benefits. You can 
earn up to $600 a year in self-em- 
ployment covered by social security, 
but if you earn more than this, bene- 
fits will be stopped for one month 
for each $50 or fraction thereof of 
net earnings from self-employment 
in excess of $600. Earnings from work 
not covered by social security, how- 
ever, and returns from insurance, an- 
nuities or investments are unlimited 
and will not affect your eligibility 
for receipt of full social security 
benefits. 

After you have reached 75, regard- 
less of how much you earn in any 
way, you are still eligible to receive 
benefits. 

In addition to the monthly benefits 
paid your survivors, your widow or 
the person who paid your funeral 
expenses will receive a lump-sum 
death payment. 

Assuming you've acquired six 
quarters of coverage under the “new 
law” commencing Jan. 1, 1951, and 
have worked continuously on jobs 
covered by social security, the accom- 
panying table shows what you or your 
survivors will collect (after July 1, 
1952). 

Social security is operated solely 
by the government, and individuals 
covered under the law are entitled 
to all its benefits. It is a form of mu- 
tual insurance to which eligible par- 
ticipants contribute, and from which 
they draw monthly benefits upon re- 
tirement, or from which their sur- 


vivors draw such benefits upon the 
death of a participant. 

Social security benefits are valu- 
able and provide a basis upon which 
to establish your retirement program. 
Find out what your standing is under 
the new law, what benefits are avail- 
able to you or your wife upon reach- 
ing 65, or to your dependents in case 
of your death. If there’s anything you 
don't understand take your problems 
to your local social security office, 
which can be located through your 
postoffice. They’ll answer your ques- 
tions, and you can be sure the in- 
formation is correct. 

It is well to remember that old- 
age and survivors benefits are paid 
regardless of the financial status of 
you or your survivor at the time of 
collection, and that benefit payments 
are non-taxable and cannot be trans- 
ferred or assigned and are not sub- 
ject to any form of legal attachment. 

Social security is one of the very 
few remaining sources of tax-free in- 
come available a fact which 
many with adequate funds disregard. 

Social security cards will be issued 
to newly covered persons by their 
nearest social security field office. If 
there is no office near you get an 
application at the post office and mail 
it in. 

If you have worked on any job 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A recent special 
bulletin of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America calls attention to the 
millions of self-emplcyed persons and 
others not covered under previous 
government social security legislation 
that came under the provisions of the 
act effective Jan. 1, 1951. By special 
permission of the ARBA, the article 
is reprinted here because of the many 
self-employed business men who will 
now have need of such information. 
The tax is payable at the same time 
as the federal income tax—March 15. 





subject to the original law, which 
went into effect Jan. 1, 1937, chances 
are that you already have a social 
security card and/or number. If you 
have lost your original card, check 
with your nearest field office for a 
duplicate card and number. 

It is important to keep your facts 
and records straight. If you apply 
for a new card and number, make 
sure the number is a duplicate of 
your old one, or that you have not 
been issued a card previously. A sep- 
arate account number is kept for 
each individual; and if you have sev- 
eral accounts, part of your wages will 
be credited to one account and part 
to another. 





BREAD SALES SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR TO VISIT WEST 


CHICAGO—Lloyd R. Wolfe, man- 
aging-director of the School of Bread 
Salesmanagement, sponsored by E. J. 
Sperry’s “Personal Opinion,” to be 
held at Hotel BeImont, Chicago, Feb. 
5-7, 1952, visited bakers on the 
Pacific Coast late in December. 

Mr. Wolfe will study methods and 
trends of bread selling under the 
distinctly different West Coast condi- 
tions, as well as to tell bakers at 
first hand about the bread sales- 
management school, which is intend- 
ed to demonstrate for bakers from 
all parts of the country proven prin- 
ciples of profit-producing bread dis- 
tribution and newly-tested techniques 
for achieving and maintaining mar- 
ket dominance—‘“the true function of 
bread salesmanagement,” Mr. Sperry 
says. 

“In all my many years of associa- 
tion with the baking industry’s con- 
ventions and meetings of bakers,” 
said Mr. Wolfe, “I have felt the 
Pacific Coast suffered a considerable 
disadvantage resulting from the great 
distance and high mountain ranges 
which separate the great industrial 
East from the newer and growing 
West Coast. 

“As I review the industry’s rec- 
ord, the good’fortune of bakers in 
many western states—with growing 
populations, high per capita incomes 
and h‘gh consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts—has been tempered by rising 








Average Worker and One Child, 
Monthly Retired Wife Widow and Widow or 
Wage Worker Over 65 one child Parents 
$100 $50.00 $75.00 $75.00 $37.50 
150 57.50 86.30 86.40 43.20 
200 65.00 97.50 97.60 48.80 
250 72.50 108.80 108.80 54.40 
300 80.00 120.00 120.00 60.00 








costs and difficult operating condi- 
tions requiring the application of new 
and different managerial and selling 
skills. 

“Conversely, the vast areas and 
populations served by the many east- 
ern bakers, along with the eastern 
origin of much that is new in me- 
chanical development, raw materials 
and methods, provides an excellent 
basis for increased social and busi- 
ness contact between East and West 
that will be mutually beneficial and 
help to build a more cohesive baking 
industry.” 

Mr. Wolfe intends to invite West 
Coast bakers to attend the School of 
Bread Salesmanagement. Tuition for 
the course is $100. Further details are 
available from E. J. Sperry, 244 E. 
Pearson St., Chicago 11, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY STUDENTS SEE 
APPLE DEMONSTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles Keeney, 
bakery service department, Procter 
& Gamble Co., Chicago, conducted 
a demonstration for the staff and 
students of Dunwoody Baking School 
here Dec. 5. 

Mr. Keeney made up eight varie- 
ties of apple pies as well as apple 
sauce, apple kuchen, blush apple ku- 
chen, apple brown betty tarts, apple 
sauce cake and icing. He discussed 
the making of various types of pie 
doughs and the procedures used for 
various pies. Many questions were 
asked by the students and Mr. 
Keeney answered them all fully. He 
also spoke on a number of merchan- 
dising ideas that might be used in 
conjunction with the apple program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTED BY BRILL 
NEWARK, N.J.—The H. C. Brill 
Co., Inc., has announced the promo- 
tion of its former Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative, Harold W. Shannon, to the 
position of bakery division sales di- 
rector. 
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W afers 


I am interested in information 
about vanilla wafers and related 
products. Do you have any books 
along this line?—J. J. S., Ky. 


¥Y ¥ 


Here are several formulas for vari- 
ous types of wafers. I would like 
to suggest that you purchase a copy 
of The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
from The American Baker. 


VANILLA WAFERS 


Mix together on medium speed for 
2 min.: 
9 lb. powdered sugar 
7 lb. shortening 
40z. milk solids (fat free) 
2% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
31b. whole eggs 
2 Ib. milk 
10 lb. pastry flour 
4% oz. baking powder 
Deposit on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 380 to 390° F. 


COCONUT SNAPS 


Mix together on medium speed for 
2 min.: 
13 lb. granulated sugar 
3 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
5 oz. salt 
12 oz. milk solids (low fat) 
2% oz. ammonia 
2% oz. soda 
2 lb. invert syrup or honey 
3 1b. corn syrup 
6 lb. water 
20 lb. pastry flour 
7 lb. macaroon coconut 
Drop on lightly greased pans and 
bake at about 350 to 360° F. 


GINGER SNAPS 


Mix together on medium speed for 
2 min.: 
13 lb. granulated sugar 
6 lb. shortening 
8 oz. ginger 
8 oz. soda 
6 oz. salt 
1 gal. good molasses 
4lb. milk or water 
24 lb. pastry flour 
3 lb. yellow cornmeal or whole 
wheat flour 
Drop out on lightly greased pans. 
Use a little steam in the oven. Bake 
at about 375° F. 


VANILLA WAFERS 
(High Grade) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
2 min.: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
4 lb. butter 
4 lb. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
5 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
10 lb. pastry flour 
Drop out on lightly greased pans 
and bake at 380 to 390° F. 


LEMON WAFERS 
Mix together on medium speed for 


13 lb. granulated sugar 
6 lb. shortening 
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The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





4 oz. salt 

Lemon flavor to suit 
2 lb. whole eggs 

4 |b. milk 
16 lb. pastry flour 

8 oz. baking powder 


Deposit on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 380° F. 


Pork Pies 


I would like assistance on the fol- 
lowing points: (1) a formula for paste 
and filling for pork pies. I plan to 
form the pastry molds with an elec- 
trically heated die. (2) Formula or 
method for an easily prepared pan 
dressing for pecan rolls. (3) Formula 
for a simple cake-doughnut dip prior 
to rolling in crumbs or nuts. (4) In 
general, what adjustment is neces- 
sary for our altitude of 5,000 ft. for 
the pound and layer cake formulas in 
the Bakeshop Formula Book? I have 
had a great deal of success with your 
formulas.—C. J. S., Alberta. 


» ¥ 


In regard to changing formulas for 
your altitude, it may be necessary 
to reduce the leavening about 50%. 
The sugar content may have to be 
reduced so that it is no higher than 
the flour content in the formula. It 
is usually suggested that the liquid 


be increased about 10%. The oven 
temperature should be _ increased 
about 25%. 


In making pound cakes, which con- 
tain no leavening, it is suggested that 
the creaming time of the sugar, short- 
ening and eggs be reduced. These are 
only suggestions. There are so many 
different types of formulas calling 
for various amounts of ingredients 
that it is hard to lay down hard and 
fast rules. Some experimenting may 
have to be done by yourself in order 
to discover how to produce the best 
possible product. I am sending for- 
mulas for the items you mentioned. 


PORK PIES 


4 |b. 8 oz. lean pork 
2 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
2% oz. flour 
3 oz. butter 
¥% onion . 
Salt and pepper as desired 
Procedure: Melt the butter in a 
large skillet, and add the onion 
(chopped fine) and brown slightly. 
Add the pork (chopped medium fine). 
Add the salt and pepper and brown 


the meat, stirring to prevent burn- 
ing for about 30 minutes. 

Turn the fire low and add 1 lb. 
water, cover and allow to simmer for 
about 30 minutes. Add another pound 
water and bring to a good boil. Then 
add the flour with the balance of the 
water and cook for several minutes 
until clear. Be sure to stir well in or- 
der to prevent burning. Allow to cool 
before using. 


Bottom Crust 


Rub together: 
2 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. shortening 
6 oz. salt 
Add and mix in: 
14 oz. water (variable) 


Top Crust 


Rub together: 
2 lb. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
%4 oz. salt 
1 Ib. shortening 
Mix together, add and mix in: 
5 oz. whole eggs 
10 oz. water (variable) 
Bake the pies at about 425-440° F. 


CARAMEL TOPPING 


Mix together: 
3 lb. brown sugar 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
Add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. honey or invert syrup 
1 lb. corn syrup 


DOUGHNUT GLAZE 


Dissolve: 
1 oz. gelatin in 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Add and bring to a boil: 
8 oz. corn syrup 
Pour this mixture over and mix 
until smooth: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
\% oz. salt 
Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: The amount of gelatin may 
have to be varied, depending upon 
its strength. 
Roll the doughnuts in crumbs or 
nuts as soon as they are dippend and 
drained. 


Cranberry Products 


I am writing you for some for- 
mulas on cranberry products, and 


would like one for muffins.—W. D., 
Iowa. ' 
v¥ 


I have never run across any muf- 
fin formulas containing cranberries. 
However, here are some others you 
may wish to try. 


MOCK-CHERRY PIE 


Chop up (not too fine): 
7 lb. 8 oz. cranberries 
3 lb. 8 oz. seeded raisins 
Mix together and stir in: 
5 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
8 oz. bread flour 
1% oz. salt 
Line deep pie tins and fill. Then 
add 4 oz. water on the top of the 
filling. Make criss cross strips for the 
tops of the pies and wash with a good 
egg wash. Bake at about 425-440° F. 


CRANBERRY RAISIN PIE 


Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
11 lb. 8 oz. water 


Add and allow to simmer for about 
10 minutes: 
6 lb. cranberry sauce 
2 lb. sugar 
Add and bring to a boil: 
2 lb. 8 oz. orange juice 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
clear: 
1 lb. sugar 
8 oz. cornstarch 
2 oz. salt 


Remove from the fire and stir in: 
6 oz. butter 
Allow to cool thoroughly. Make lat- 
tice-work tops with strips. 
Bake at about 425-435° F. 


CRANBERRY PIE 


Bring to a good boil: 
10 lb. cranberries 
12 lb. sugar 
8 lb. water 
% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 
Mix together, and add, stirring con- 
stantly: 
12 oz. starch 
2 lb. water 
Cook until clear and thickened. 


CRANBERRY CHIFFON PIES 


Bring to a boil: 
6 lb. cranberries 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
% oz. cinnamon 
Cook until the cranberries are soft. 
Then stir in the following mixture: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. sugar 
Cook until clear and _ thickened. 
Pour this into the following meringue. 
Beat light: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. egg whites 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. malt 
1, oz. cream of tartar 
Add the cooked cranberries gradu- 
ally, stirring with a wire whip. Then 
fill into baked pie shells. If desired, 
when cool, cover the pies with me- 
ringue and bake to a golden brown. 
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Public Relations 
Firms Busy 


American industry has been sold 
on the value of good public relations, 
and the for-hire cultivators of public 
favor are busy with their typewriters 
and mimeograph machines. The ap- 
pointment of Hill & Knowlton as the 
public relations 
agency for the 
Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, as 
announced last 
September, keeps 
the baking in- 
dustry abreast of 
the times in this 
important field. 

Since the days 
when John D. 
Rockefeller was 
giving away 
dimes to tiny 
tots, at the instigation of his press 
agent, and an enterprising public re- 
lations advisor plunked a midget on 
J. P. Morgan’s knee, the public re- 
lations trade has mushroomed into 
an industry. 

The federal government has taken 
the lead in this movement, with the 
largest stable of press agents in the 
world. From 4,000 in 1947, the num- 
ber of federal employees grinding out 
handouts has jumped to 6,548 as of 
June last year; and that doesn’t take 
into account a horde of tub-thumpers 
working for the army, navy and non- 
civil service government agencies. 

Private corporations are adding to 
their staffs, too, on a smaller scale. 
A recently reported survey shows 
that 83 big companies hired 239 new 
men in public relations departments 
last year. The New York phone book 
lists over 600 public relations coun- 
selors of one kind or another for 
hire now, compared with 350 five 





Bill Lingren 








AIB OFFICERS—tThe chairman of 
the American Institute of Baking’s 
board of directors, Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill, talks with newly elected presi- 
dent Howard O. Hunter following 
the annual election meeting held dur- 
ing the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention in the institute’s home city 
of Chicago recently. ° 
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years ago. Chicago has 110 firms in 
the business. 

The biggest spenders for public re- 
lations advice and service are the 
national trade associations. The Na- 
tional Cotton Council, which started 
with a $9,000 budget in 1939, booked 
$1,500,000 for regular promotions dur- 
ing 1951, plus additional sums for 
special programs. The Association of 
American Railroads will spend $2,- 
900,000 in 1952. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute will spend close to 
$2,700,000 for public relations and 
advertising. 

From these figures you can see 
that the baking industry is in good 
company when it plans to budget a 
minimum of $2,000,000 for advertis- 
ing and public relations during 1952- 
53. More than $1,700,000 of this has 
been pledged and the American Bak- 
ers Assn. officials are pressing the 
program of putting the fund “over 
the top.” 

J. Roy Smith, new ABA president, 
and Curtiss H. Scott, new chairman, 
have announced their recommenda- 
tion that all bakers “cooperate to 
make the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram a bigger and more effective 
activity for informing people about 
the benefits of bakery foods.” This 
is a sound recommendation based on 
what other industries are doing. All 
bakers should cooperate. 


More Serap 
Needed 


Everyone’s help is needed to get 
in scrap for steel. At current steel 
production rates, 50% more scrap 
is needed now than in the peak year 
of World War II. Bakers are being 
urged to take a look at their dor- 
mant plant scrap and salvage activi- 
ties. Scrap dealers should be called 
in and the available scrap sold now 
as part of the contribution to the 
nation’s defense. At the same time, 
bakers will be helping their indus- 
try, because machinery manufactur- 
ers need more steel to continue pro- 
duction of even replacement ma- 
chines and parts. 

Allied tradesmen have a part to 
play in this drive for scrap, too. As 
Frank J. Torrens of the Brolite Co., 
New York, president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, has 
pointed out, “bakers need equipment 
made of metal in order to process 
the products which you sell him.” 
Mr. Torrens has urged members of 
his group to talk up the crucial 
shortage of scrap wherever they go, 
to ask bakers to do a better job of 
dormant scrap salvage and recovery. 


Birth’ of a 
Brand Name 


American Bakeries Co. is this year 
observing its 50th anniversary in the 
baking business and a recent issue 
of the Merita Family Magazine con- 





tains the full story of the outstand- 
ing growth of the company in the 
southeastern U.S. Also documented 
in the magazine is the part played 
by the president of the firm, C. Stu- 
art Broeman, who is this year ob- 
serving his 35th anniversary with the 
company. 

Many interesting sidelights in the 
company’s growth are_ reported, 
among them the story of the “birth” 
of American Bakeries’ brand name, 
“Merita.” Legend has it that in the 
company’s early years, an award 
known as the “Merit-A” award, sig- 
nifying highest merit, was conferred 
on bakery products of outstanding 
quality. The company’s products con- 
sistently won the award and dis- 
played the symbol “Merit-A” on the 
packages. 

On a reorder of packaging mate- 
rial, needed in a hurry, it was dis- 
covered after delivery that the print- 
er had by mistake left out the hy- 
phen between the “Merit” and the 
“A.” The result pleased everyone, 
company and public alike, and thus 
the brand name “Merita” was born 
out of a heritage of quality. 


Hand-tooled 
Tie Clasps 


A scattering of solid silver hand- 
tooled tie clasps is appearing in bak- 
ing industry and allied circles. They 
are the handsome work of Graham 
McGuire, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., 
St. Cloud, Minn. Mr. McGuire copies 
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authentic Mexican designs to turn 
out distinctive pieces of jewelry in 
an interesting hobby. 

Mr. McGuire has also garnered 
considerable fame with his wood 
carving abilities. He has had his 
work displayed in many exhibitions, 
including some “one man’ shows. 
He has won prizes in several com- 
petitive exhibits and has sold his 
work to a list of buyers that in- 
cludes several artists. 

Mr. McGuire served as president 
of the Minnesota Sculpture Group 
when it was organized a few years 
ago. He started his hobby of wood 
carving in a casual, almost acciden- 
tal way, while on a summer vaca- 
tion in northern Minnesota some 14 
years ago. With no thought but to 
pass the time he whittled a head 
from a piece of wood with his son’s 
scout knife. An artist friend liked 
the result so much that he submitted 
the piece to the judges of the ex- 
hibition at the Minnesota State Fair, 
which makes a specialty of a large 
and elaborate art show each year. 
The carving was accepted and the 
McGuire sculpture career was 
launched. 


Baking Serves as 
a Barometer 


An article in a recent issue of the 
Atlanta Journal points out that the 
baking industry is a good barometer 
of the rising tide of prosperity and 
full employment and, conversely, is 
a good indicator of bad times. Nat- 
urally, people must eat, the article 
points out, but when their earnings 
are low they agree with the adage 
that half a loaf is better than none. 

The article, in continuing to de- 
velop this theme, cites the Columbia 
Baking Co. of Atlanta as “one of 
these barometers.” 

“Officials of the company say that 
in the South they can tell the differ- 
ence in their sales, for example, when 
the textile business iags or when it 
picks up,” the article reports. “This 
is especially true in cake sales. 
When money is low, people buy bread, 
but tend to pass up the cake.” 





Food Cranks 


(Continued from page 19) 


Administration (according to the 
broadcaster) does contain soy flour 
and the other elements necessary to 
nutritional salvation. 

If this kind of advertising propa- 
ganda strikes you as unimportant, 
let me point out that according to the 
criteria employed by the broadcast- 
ing companies and the many protest- 
ing letters we have received, a large 
number of people have listened to the 
broadcasts and have been impressed 
with the seriousness of the menace 
hanging over our nation through, let 
us put it bluntly, the lack of integ- 
rity of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the food industry. 





Some Obvious Conclusions 


Here are some things that appear 
obvious to me: 

First, the entire American public 
is vitally concerned about the purity 
of its food supply; not only does it 
want freedom from positively or po- 
tentially harmful substances but it 
is concerned about deficiencies in 
what it believes to be essential nutri- 
tional ingredients. 

Second, a growing proportion of 
consumers, egged on by food faddists 


who are masters in the use of the 
scare technique and the use of accu- 
rate scientific information to further 
a false conclusion, believe that the 
food industry is interested solely in 
profit; is brutally reducing the nutri- 
tional standards of the people, and is 
permitted to do so by the connivance 
or inaction of the government. This 
is shown by the large and growing 
number of protesting letters we are 
receiving from consumers and by the 
consumer acceptance of products pro- 
moted by nutritional quacks. Actually 
our law enforcement activities are 
becoming more and more involved 
with products whose labeling is based 
on nutritional quackery. 

Third, a growing number of con- 
sumers seem to believe that not only 
are food products being debased by 
over-refinement but that dangerous 
chemicals are being added with a 
callous disregard of human health. 
There are, of course, some authentic 
cases where dangerous substances 
have been employed by manufactur- 
ers after very cursory efforts to learn 
in advance whether they are safe. We 
know that the food industry in gen- 
eral is aware of its obligation and 
takes adequate precautions to under- 
take suitable toxicological studies be- 
fore using any chemical substance in 
food, but does the consuming public 
know it? 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country s finest flours. 
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Crnsls & Crumb 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








4 ow “6 WHAT’S IN THE BRIT- 
ISH SAUSAGE? — Austerity has 
done many things to the British diet 
and has necessitated many a new 
food manufacturing technique. High 
extraction flour and off-white bread 
are familiar examples. Less familiar 
to us in this country is what has hap- 
pened to the sausage. From Milling, 
the British flour industry journal, 
come these particulars: “The ubiqui- 
tous sausage has been the subject 
of considerable discussion and much 
condemnation during the past 10 
years. The majority of the comments 
and criticisms on this variety of food 
have, however, related to its meat 
content, or perhaps rather to its lack 
of meat, and to the presence of other 
unusual ingredients, such as soy flour 
and, more recently, milk powder. 
It is not often that the discussion 
has revolved around the cereal filler, 
although this is an important and 
indeed necessary ingredient of the 
sausage mix. Usually, the filler is 
some form of baked product; in 
some instances, it takes the form of 
bread crumbs but the best sausage 
fillers are produced from specially 
made rusks.” % 4 4 MUSTN’T BE 
“PAPPY.”—You should know, per- 
haps, that if a sausage binder is to 
qualify as a product of high charac- 
ter, it must meet certain require- 
ments. First and foremost, it must 
be able to absorb a considerable pro- 
portion of water. Secondly, it is not 
sufficient merely that it should be 
able to take up and to hold this wa- 
ter, but it must be able to hold it 
in such a way that the binder feels 
dry and “sandy.” A sausage binder 
which absorbs a high proportion of 
water but in such a manner that the 
mixture feels wet and “pappy” is 
not satisfactory. Thirdly, the binder 
must show a good white color. 
& & J Milling thus develops the 
theme: “There will obviously be a 
limit to the amount of water which a 
given sausage binder will absorb and 
still remain dry and sandy to the 
touch. A first-class product, however, 
will be capable of absorbing twice its 
weight of water without losing an 
appearance and feel of dryness. In- 
deed, a recognized test of a sausage 
binder is to add to a weighed quan- 
tity of it twice that weight of water 





and then, after stirring, to test the 
feel of the mixture. Admixed with 
the white particles of a sausage bind- 
er will be brownish particles which 
are derived from the outer surfaces 
of the original rusks. These darker 
particles must not, however, be too 
plentiful, nor should they be unduly 
dark in color. If the number or depth 
of color of the brownish particles is 
too great, they will detract signifi- 
cantly from the over-all whiteness of 
the binder, and in such an event the 
binder, even if satisfactory in ab- 
sorbing power, would not qualify 
as a top grade product.” % % 
THE BEST SAUSAGE RUSKS are 
produced by making what is in es- 
sence a form of plain biscuit and 
then grinding and sieving this. The 
grinding and sieving present no dif- 
ficulties, and the quality of the fin- 
ished rusks is determined by the na- 
ture of the “biscuits” from which they 
are produced. This, in turn, is gov- 
erned very largely by the manufac- 
turing technique. Comparatively mi- 
nor changes in the manufacturing 
operations raay give rise to signifi- 
cantly altered characteristics in the 
biscuits and hence in the finished 
rusks. So it appears that one must 
really know how to make the right 
rusk in the right way—which is an- 
other story entirely, and too tech- 
nical for this page. 


Since 1940 Americans have 
supplied $57.6 billion in grants 
and $10.4 billion in loans to for- 
eign countries. Nearly all the 
money was spent for goods and 
services in this country. Since. 
the money was spent here but 
the goods, including irreplace- 
able raw materials, were not 
consumed here, the shipments 
had an inflationary effect. The 
amounts that our money could 
buy were reduced by this much. 


eee 
Nutrition is concerned with food 
and the essential ingredients of food 
known as nutrients, with what they 
do, and why they are needed. One 
can think of nutrition in terms of 
meat and potatoes; or in terms of 


Oven Room in a Big Metropolitan Bakery of Half a Century Ago 


vitamins, minerals, and amino acids; 
i.e., the essential nutrients contained 
in food. To date, there are approxi- 
mately 60 specific chemical materials 
that we know we must include in the 
diet to be well nourished. These 60 
chemicals could be placed in 60 dif- 
ferent bottles, and if one took the 
right amount of each nutrient and 
mixed them all up, one would have 
what is referred to as a chemical 
diet, or a synthetic diet. We, and 
dozens of other laboratories, do that 
every day in experimental studies 
in nutrition with animals.—Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, director of the De- 
partment of Nutrition, Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health. 
ee @ 


The average American had 
45% more purchasing power in 
1950 than in 1939, despite the 
fact that the dollar in 1950 was 
worth only 58% in terms of 1939 
prices. Personal income has risen 
207% before federal income and 
other tax deductions since 1939, 
and 189% after such taxes. 

eee 

& & &% CORN BREAD IN THE 
EARLY ILLINOIS—They (the 
early settlers of Illinois) were corn 
fed. The grain that came in sacks, 
strung over horses riding to the mill 
at New Salem dam, was nearly all 
corn, seldom wheat or rye. The mill 
ran all the year, and the people ate 
corn six days in the week and usu- 
ally on Sunday. Milk and mush, or 
milk with corn bread crumbled in 
it, was the baby food. For the grown- 
ups there were corn dodgers. Two 
quarts of corn meal were mixed with 
cold water, a finger of salt thrown in, 
and into a well-greased skillet the 
cook put three pones, giving each 
pone a pat so as to leave the print 
of her hand on the bread. The skillet 
lid was fastened tight, and a shovel 
or coals put on top. Then, with hot 
charcoal over and urder the skillet, 
ii was put into the fireplace. Some- 
times, it was said, the cake came 
out “so hard that you could knock 
a Texas steer down with it or split 
a board 40 yards off.”—“Abraham 
Lincoln,” by Carl Sandburg. 


Incomes of all people in the 
U.S. who earned more than 
$4,000 after payment of federal 
income taxes add up to only 
$9.7 billion. That is less than the 
$10 billion tax increase which the 
President requested this year. 

ees 


The combined efforts of the food 
and chemicals industries have been 
of tremendous benefit to the Ameri- 
can consumer. Chemical aids in 
foods have come to serve a twofold 
purpose: to increase the availability 
of foods by combatting pests and 
reducing spoilage; and to improve 
the nutritive value, keeping quali- 
ties, palatability, texture, and ease 
of preparation of foods. Result— 


“the American family has the world’s 
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greatest supply of good, wholesome, 
enjoyable foods.—Kenneth E. Mul- 
ford, general manager of the indus- 
trial chemicals division of the Atlas 
Powder Co. 


T otal income of all Americans 
earning more than $6,000, after 
payment of federal income taxes, 
amounts to $6.5 billion. That is 
less than the amount being au- 
thorized for foreign aid this year. 


Food preparations, even of the 
simplest type, involve complex chem- 
ical reactions. Take, for instance, 
the practice of smoking meat or fsh, 
an art that has come down through 
the ages. The smoke of slow-burn- 
ing hardwoods contains a host of 
chemicals, such as formaldehyde, 
acetaldehyde, acetone, phenol, acetic 
acid, methyl and ethyl alcohols and 
others. 


Sales taxes accounted for 16% 
of the total federal revenue in 


1950. 





“When I started work, I used to 
dream about getting the salary I’m 
starving on now.”—Herald, Calgary. 

Chemicals in foods are not strange 
witches’ brew, but Nature’s raw ma- 
terials which, properly administered, 
can add to man’s health and enjoy- 
ment.—Bernard L. Oser, Food Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc. 

Price ceilings may make sense for 
the politician who banks upon an ig- 
norant electorate. It makes no sense 
for a nation of informed people, who 
take their citizenship seriously, and 
who mean to keep their freedom alive 
now and in the years ahead.—Ben J. 
Williams, former president of the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 


Inflationary deficit financing will 
cost the nation more than higher 
taxes and a balanced budget. There 
is a long list of nations which have 
been wrecked by the excesses of in- 
flation, but there is no case on record 
of a nation being wrecked financially 
and economically by keeping its 
budget in balance—Dr. Harley L. 
Lutz, professor emeritus cf public 
finance, Princeton University. 


Mobilization encourages rising per 
capita food consumption. People have 
more money to spend and durable 
goods become less easy to buy. In 
1946, for example, per capita food 
consumption rose to 19% above the 
1935-39 average. It could again. At 
the same time, mobilization makes 
abundant food supplies imperative. A 
strong and healthy people are the 
first line of any defense effort.—U-.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Frankly, I do not think we need 
direct controls on prices and wages. 
I think that we are just kidding our- 
selves when we say that direct con- 
trols will work when the underlying 
factors are not right. Direct controls 
are not really controls. They are 
merely a timing mechanism for wage 
and price increases. They never ac- 
tually decrease prices or wages either 
at once or in the long run. That can 
only be done by the economic forces 
that operate in a given situation. — 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTIES IN NEW YORK—The traditional Christmas party 
season in New York brought good fellowship and cheer to three groups 
representing the breadstuffs industries. The two illustrations at the left show 
the party of the Bakers Club, Inc.: Frank X. Ragan, Standard Brands, Inc., 
chairman of the entertainment committee; Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack 
Co., Inc., president of the Bakers Club, Inc., and Don F. Copell, Wagner 


Baking Corp., 


first vice president of the club. The second illustration 


shows a portion of one of the largest crowds in the history of the Bakers 


Club. The center picture shows the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club treasurer (Henry Voll, Bakers Weekly) and secretary (William H. 
Welker, Swift & Co.) checking final attendance. The two pictures at the right 
show the 41st annual meeting of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors. J. A. MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & Co., past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors, presents Walter J. Stockman of Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau, retiring president, with a silver bowl for his service. Next, 
Mr. Stockman congratulates Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., new president. 





Flour Handling Standards 


(Continued from page 16) 





curved, rounded or cove shaped with 
not less than one-sixteenth inch min- 
imum radius of curvature, to prevent 
or minimize retention of flour, dust 
or other material. 

3.2.9 Bolt heads and nuts shall be 
set so they do not form pocket pat- 
terns or areas hard to reach for 
cleaning. 

3.2.10 All joints and edges where 
two members are permanently joined 
or lapped shall be properly filled, 
welded or smoothed to prevent cracks 
or recesses that may contain flour or 
dust or harbor contamination. 

3.2.11 Surfaces shall be reasonab- 
ly smooth with castings free of 
coarse sand impressions or blow 
holes. The base frames and support- 
ing members shall be designed to be 
cleaned easily and shall be free of 
pockets, crevices and other inac- 
cessible spaces where dirt may col- 
lect or insects develop. 


4. SINGLE AND MULTIPLE COM- 
PARTMENT DUMP BINS AND 
BLENDERS. 


4.1 It is preferable to have the 
sloping sides and bottom screw hous- 
ing made of a single sheet. Where 
joints are required, they shall be butt 
welded. The welds shall be ground 
smooth. 

4.2 Collecting screw shall conform 
to Section 7. 

4.3 If auxiliary agitators are used, 
they shall be constructed in a man- 
ner to produce smooth, crevice free, 
easily cleanable surfaces. 

44 The bag rest shelf shall be re- 
movable or else there shall be a mini- 
mum of two inches between the shelf 
and the housing. 

4.5 Grids shall be easily remov- 
able and preferably should be con- 
structed of rods. 

4.6 Covers or doors shall be pro- 
vided to enclose the product zone 
when flour is not being dumped. 
These shall be so constructed that 
dirt or dust on top will not slide or 
fall into the bin when the cover is 
opened. 

4.7 All interior surfaces and air 
Passages of dust hoods shall be read- 
ily accessible for cleaning. 

4.8 Skirts or aprons should not be 
used as exterior trim. If used they 
shall be easily removable without the 
use of tools. 

4.9 Where the edges of sheets are 
turned over to increase rigidity, the 


direction of the turn should be out- 
ward. 


5. STORAGE BINS. 


5.1 All interior horizontal ledges 
shall be avoided. If side sheets form 
horizontal lap joints, the upper sheet 
shall lap over the lower sheet in the 
product zone to avoid forming a shelf. 

5.2 Interior bracing and ladders 
shall be constructed of smooth round 
metal. They shall be installed suffi- 
ciently far from the walls to prevent 
harborages. 

5.3 All top openings for access and 
inspection shall have raised rims not 
less than two inches high. Covers 
shall form a dust-tight joint. 

5.4 If auxiliary agitators are used 
they shall be constructed in a manner 
to produce smooth, crevice free, eas- 
ily cleanable surfaces. 

5.5 The bottom take-out screw 
housing shall be hinged or removable 
so that the areas around the helical 
flights can be cleaned from outside 
the bin. The clearance from the bot- 
tom of the screw housing to the floor 
shall be sufficient to permit the prop- 
er removal of the housing. 

5.6 No lighting fixtures shall be 
permitted within the product zone. 
If interior lighting is required, exter- 
nally mounted fixtures shall be used 
with shatter proof transparent pan- 
els flush mounted. 

5.7 Access or inspection openings 
shall be installed in either the side- 
wall or top of the bin. The openings 
shall be not less than 20 by 24 in. if 
rectangular in share and 24 in. in 
diameter if circular. 


6. PORTABLE STORAGE BINS 


6.1 Covers for all openings shall 
be arranged so that they can be eas- 
ily replaced and sealed. 


7. SCREW CONVEYORS 


7.1 Horizontal, inclined and vertical 
screw conveyor housings shall open 
along the entire length so that not 
less than one quarter of the circum- 
ference of the screw is exposed when 
the covers are removed. Fixed sup- 
ports or plates in such openings shall 
have a width not greater than two 
thirds of the pitch of the screw. 
Where screw conveyors pass through 
a fixed wall or floor, sufficient clear- 
ance shall be provided around the 
screw conveyor to allow the easy re- 
moval of the housing. If building con- 
ditions do not allow this, then hous- 
ings should be of the fixed type where 
they pass through the floor or wall 
and should extend 6 in. on either side 
of the obstruction. 


7.2 Boot sections and head sec- 
tions shall be provided with sufficient 
clean-out ports to permit thorough 
cleaning. 

7.3 Horizontal sections shall have 
drop bottoms. 


8. BUCKET ELEVATORS 


8.1 All bucket elevators shall have 
openings on both narrow sides of the 
boot. Such openings shall have a 
minimum side dimension of not less 
than 75% of the width of the hous- 
ing. The locations of the openings 
in the boot shall not be higher than 
immediately above the arc of the 
boot, if the boot is curved. The open- 
ings shall be flush with the bottom 
level of the boot, if the bottom of the 
boot is level and fixed. There shall 
be openings at both sides or at the 
top of the head of the elevator placed 
in such a way that the area into 
which the flour igs discharged by the 
buckets shall be readily accessible for 
cleaning. Any fixed baffles in these 
sections shall be attached with full 
length welds. Any adjustable baffles 
shall be arranged so that both top 
and bottom sides are cleanable. 


8.2 Intermediate trunk sections 
shall be equipped with hinged or 
removable cover plates on at least 
one wide side of the housing with 
openings having minimum side di- 
mensions of at least 75% of the hous- 
ing width and not less than 30 in. in 
length. The openings shall be not 
more than 5 ft. apart between the 
near sides. 

8.3 Design and construction around 
take-ups shall be such that flour can 
be removed from between plate sur- 
faces, grooves, etc. 

8.4 Flour buckets shall be of seam- 
less construction, 

8.5 Chains shail be as smooth as 
possible with a minimum number of 
cracks and crevices. 

8.6 Sprockets within the product 
zone should be of the disc type. If 
steel plate sprockets are used, the 
hubs shall be full welded and the 
fillets ground or turned smooth. 

8.7 When two vertical members 
are joined, other than by welding, 
the adjoining members should be fac- 
tory aligned and then doweled or 
otherwise designed so that in final 
assembly no ledges are formed. 


9. SIFTERS 


9.1 Sifters, which are a part of 
flour handling systems, shall permit 
continuous tailings through dust tight 
connections to an enclosed container 


located within easy reach and readily 
visible. 

9.2 Sifters should employ no rub- 
bing action or other physical pres- 
sure to facilitate flour flow. 

9.3 Sifter screens should be not 
less than 30x30 mesh, (openings shall 
not exceed .027 in. in width or 
length), except for coarse ground 
flours. 

9.4 Sifter screen frames shall be 
so designed that they are easily re- 
movable and preferably so designed 
that they cannot be replaced in im- 
proper position. 


10. WEIGH HOPPERS 


10.1 The attachment of the cover 
shall be such as not to form a crevice 
or shelf on which flour dust may 
collect. 

10.2 An access or inspection open- 
ing, no less than 15 in. wide and 12 
in. high, shall be provided unless 
there is other means of access. 

10.3 A dust-tight connection shall 
be provided between the inlet to the 
hopper and the flour feed equipment 
directly above so that flour dust does 
not escape while the hopper is being 
loaded. 

10.4 A dust-tight connection shall 
be provided between the discharge 
from the hopper to the mixer or other 
equipment directly below so that the 
escape of flour dust is held to a mini- 
mum. 

10.5 The bottom portions of hop- 
pers adjacent to the discharge gates 
shall be readily accessible or easily 
removable for cleaning. 

10.6 The scale beam housing shall 
be constructed with an open bottom 
so as not to form a dirt collecting 
pocket. Seams or folds in the sheet 
metal shall be welded or soldered and 
then ground to a smooth finish. 

10.7. Air vents, if provided, shall 
be easily removable and port casting 
accessible for cleaning. 


11. CUT-OFF GATES 


11.1 The attachment mechanism 
for a flexible connection on the dis- 
charge shall be easily removable for 
inspection and cleaning of the gate 
from below. 


12. DRAG TYPE CONVEYORS 


12.1 The housing of all drag type 
conveyors shall be so arranged that 
at least 25% of the cross sectional 
perimeter can be opened for at least 
75% of the length. Non-removable 
sections at spout inlets or outlets 
shall be held to a minimum. 

12.2 Housings at turns, take-ups 

(Continued on page 72) 
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“Plan to Do”... “Plan to Go” 


ARBA Plans’ 52 Meeting; Charts Salesgirl Contest 


Contest Now Open 
to Select ‘’Retail 
Bakery Sales Girl’’ 


The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America is sponsoring a 
nationwide prize contest to select 
“Miss Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 
1952.” 

As a part of the association’s pro- 
motion leading up to the national 
convention and exhibition of the 
group in Washington March 16-19, 
the ARBA has declared its contest 
officially open now to sales girls of 
every retail bakery in the US., 


CHICAGO 


whether or not the bakery is a mem- 
ber of the ARBA. 

“Miss Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 
1952” is to be selected by means of 
contest 


which will be 
judged by rep- 
resentatives of 
the bakery 
trade press. 

The jingle has 

been planned 

to encourage 
constructive 
thinking about 
the sales girl’s 
job. The pur- 
pose of the contest is to publicize the 
helpful service of the retail bakery 
salesgirl to the American public, and 
to impress the individual baker’s 
sales girls with the helpful nature of 
their work. 

Success of the contest, the ARBA 
points out, depends on how many of 
the sales girls hear about the contest 
and enter it. Telling the baker “‘it’s 
up to you,” the association asks him 
to make it a point to post the an- 
nouncement on the sales girls’ bulle- 
tin board. If the baker has a number 
of salesgirls in his shop he might 
have the announcement mimeo- 
graphed so that every girl will have 
an opportunity to study the jingle 
and the contest rules before enter- 
ing, it is pointed out. 

“Encourage them to fill out that 


a “jingle” 








Sen. E. M. Dirksen 
. Keynote Speaker 





ARBA Convention Site—Washington’s Shoreham Hotel 


last line and keep them posted on the 
progress of the contest as it will be 
reported for the next _ several 
months,” the ARBA said. 

“This is your opportunity to help 
your industry and yourself. 

“This is the sales girls’ opportunity 
to win some wonderful prizes and a 
new appreciation of the work they 
are doing. 

“Help them cash in on that oppor- 
tunity.” 


Convention Program Takes Shape 


The sales girls contest will reach 
its climax at the ARBA national con- 
vention. Although plans for the 4-day 
meeting are still tentative, the asso- 
ciation points out that an important 
program of vital retail bakery in- 
formation is in order for the meeting. 
In addition to such highlights as Sen. 
E. M. Dirksen, the keynote speaker 
at the first business session, William 
H. Gove, sales development and pro- 
motion manager for the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, and Maury Nee, Washington 
retail authority, both of whom will 





William H. Gove 


. Sales Promotion Expert . 


appear March 18, the program is 
planned to cover a “multitude of solu- 
tions” for bedrock production and 
sales problems ranging from a round 
table session on sweet goods to a 
panel on nutrition, sanitation, and 
management. 

The most important added attrac- 
tion of the 1952 convention will be 
an exhibition, which the association 
says promises to be the retail baking 
industry’s best and biggest. Allied 
companies are said to be accepting 
this opportunity to show their most 
up-to-the-minute equipment and prod- 
ucts, and it is hoped that the exhibits 
will constitute one of the convention’s 
most beneficial features. 

Following registration and the offi- 
cial opening of the exhibit March 16, 
the social phases of the convention 
will get under way with a cocktail 
hour, music and entertainment. The 
business session will be opened by 
Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., presi- 
dent of the ARBA, at 10 a.m. March 
17. E. Eric Birk, Willie’s Pastry Shop, 
Washington, convention chairman, 


M. L. Nee 
. Retail Authority . 
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B. E. Godde Invites 
All Retail Bakers 


to Washington 


“As president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, it is my priv- 
ilege to invite all retail bakers and 
their allied friends to the 1952 ARBA 
national convention and exhibition in 
Washington, D.C., Sunday, March 16, 
to Wednesday, March 19. 

“It is also my duty to point out 
the reasons why every retail baker 
in the nation should make every 
effort to attend this combined con- 
vention-exhibition. 

“First, there is the fact that an 
impressive attendance at this ARBA 
convention will be the best possible 
evidence, to state and federal agen- 
cies, that the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America is a powerful and 
united group whose legitimate inter- 
ests must be seriously considered in 
any type of economic crisis. 

“Second, there is the fact that the 
individual retail baker NEEDS the 
ideas and the facts and figures that 
will be presented to him at this con- 
vention by experts he could not pos- 
sibly contact or hire as an individual. 

“Third, there is the fact that the 
1952 convention will feature an out- 
standing exhibition of the products 
and services that are benefiting the 
retail baking business. 

“Fourth and finally, there is the 
fortuitous fact that Washington, D.C., 
the scene of the 1952 convention, is 
a city that should be visited by every 
American whenever such and oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

“I sincerely suggest that for the 
sake of your industry, your own busi- 
ness and a grand good time for your- 
self and your family, you start mak- 
ing plans NOW to attend the most 
important (and probably the largest) 
ARBA convention ever held.” 


eel 


will call the meeting to order and 
the business of the convention will be 
taken care of before Sen. Dirksen ap- 
pears. The allied luncheon will be 
held that noon. In the afternoon Otto 
Berchtold, Berchtold Bakery, West- 
wood, N.J., first vice president of the 
association, will act as chairman. 
Primary feature of the session will be 
roundtable discussion on coffee cake 
and sweet goods, featuring new ideas 
and products, toppings, fillings and 
finish. 

On the panel will be Carl Barthel, 
National Yeast Corp., Paul Busse, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Art Forsman, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, and Ray Thelen or George 
Thoms, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. The session will come to a 
close with a demonstration and dis- 
cussion on cake decorating with 
Clement Maggia as demonstrator, and 
Mr. Birk as commentator. 

The Tuesday morning session with 
William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, second vice president of 
the ARBA as chairman will feature 
William A. Quinlan, ARBA general 
counsel, speaking on “Washington 
Problems and How to Solve Them.” 
The retail bakers’ part in the baking 
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industry will be outlined by Curtiss 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. 

Following Mr. Nee’s speech on 
“Retailing — the World’s Greatest 
Business,” a panel session will carry 
out the theme “Plan To Do in 1952— 
for the Success of Your Business.” 
Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry 
Shop, Washington, ARBA director 
and convention co-chairman will 
speak on sanitation; Thomas L. 
Awrey, Awrey’s Bakeries, Detroit, on 
personnel, and Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, past president of 
the association, on cost accounting. 
M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shop, 
McKees Rocks, Pa., third vice presi- 
dent of the association, will feature a 
panel discussion on “Low Tempera- 
ture Freezing of Baked and Unbaked 
Products.” On this panel will be Her- 
man Dressel, Dressel Bakery, Chi- 
cago; Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bakery, 
St. Bernard, Ohio, and Robert M. 
Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evan- 
ston, Il. 

Representatives from General Mills, 
Inc., International Milling Co., Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. will take part in a panel 
discussion on “cakes that sell.” Fol- 
lowing the discussion the reports of 
the committees on the resolutions and 
by-laws will take place, followed by 
the election and installation of offi- 
cers. 

Following a cocktail hour, the ban- 
quet will feature a presentation to 
Miss Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 
1952, by the president of the asso- 
ciation. The banquet will close with 
entertainment and dancing. On Wed- 
nesday, March 19, the new ARBA 
officers and directors will meet and 
prizes “will be awarded for a cake 
contest. Wednesday is also open for 
scheduled sight-seeing tours, and vis- 
its to bakeries which will be one of 
the most attractive and rewarding 
features in the 1952 ARBA conven- 
tion, according to the association. 

Sen. Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois, 
who will be the keynote speaker at 
the March 17 session, is a one-time 
baker who is well and favorably 
known to the baking industry. 

Sen. Dirksen’s last keynote appear- 
ance before a bakery audience was 
in 1950, when he spoke at the Indi- 
ana-Wisconsin-Illinois bakers conven- 
tion. At that time he was serving his 
fourth term as a representative from 
Illinois, but shortly thereafter he 
was nominated and elected to the 
Senate. 

A forceful speaker who believes 
that a dynamic, expanding America 
requires freedom of individual enter- 
prise and a minimum of government 
controls, Sen. Dirksen’s talk at the 
1950 meeting was described as “one 
of the most inspiring addresses ever 
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Mr. Baker... 


Much of the success of the ARBA’s 
contest to select “Miss Retail Bakery 
Sales Girl of 1952” depends on the 
cooperation the association gets from 
the individual baker in promoting 
the contest. Whether you are a mem- 
ber of the ARBA or not, your sales- 
girls are eligible to participate in the 
contest. Help them by posting the 
announcement at the right on your * 
bulletin board so they may copy 
the first lines of the jingle. If you 
have several salesgirls mimeographed 
or typewritten copies could be run 
off for them. 

Encourage your sailesgirls to enter 
the contest. 

Then keep them posted on the suc- 
cess of the contest. 

This is your opportunity to help 
your industry and yourself, ARBA 
says; it is your salesgirls’ opportunity 
to win some wonderful prizes and a 
new appreciation of their vocation. 


LR 


made at a bakers’ convention.” 

The Senator served in the AEF 
during World War I. He was dis- 
charged from the Army in 1919 and 
in 1925 became part-owner of a 
wholesale bakery in Illinois. In 1936 
he was elected to a local municipal 
office and has continued his career in 
politics ever since. 

Acting on the enthusiastic advice 
of all who heard him at the Allied 
Trades Breakfast of the 1951 Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago, the ARBA program committee 
scheduled William H. Gove, an out- 
standingly successful sales manage- 
ment executive, for another perform- 
ance. Mr. Gove’s talk will be given 
at the March 18 session of the con- 
vention, when he will share speaking 
honors with Maury Nee, Washington, 
D.C., during a discussion of ‘“Retail- 
ing—the World’s Greatest Business.” 

The retail baker’s increased aware- 
ness of the importance of “sugges- 
tion” and “service” selling makes his 
appearance on the program particu- 
larly appropriate, the association 
says. 


Allied Exhibits a Feature 

A wide variety of allied exhibits of 
retail bakery equipment, ingredients 
and services, will be on hand. Accord- 
ing to Charles J. Schupp, chairman 
of the exhibit committee, allied com- 
panies interested in displaying their 
wares to the retail baking industry 
are returning signed contracts for 
exhibit space at a rate that promises 
to tax the capacity of the huge Shore- 
ham Hotel, while offering visiting 
bakers an unequaled opportunity to 
see and discuss the latest ways and 
means of improving their products 
and increasing their sales. 


Here Are the Easy Rules to Help You Win! 


1. The contest closes at midnight, Feb. 15, 1952. No entries will be accepted 
if they are post-marked after that date. 

2. Print or write plainly, in ink and on a sheet of white paper, the three lines 
of the jingle printed at the right, plus your own original fourth line. . . 
the last word of which should rhyme with “sunny.” You can submit as 


many last lines as you wish. 


3. On the same sheet of paper, write your full name and home address and 
the name and address of the bakery where you are employed. Then give 
your height, weight and the size dress you wear. (This information is 
needed to arrange for the Prize Winner’s Wardrobe.) 

4. Include with your entry a black and white snapshot of yourself, for possible 
publicity use during the contest. No photographs can be returned. 


5. Mail all entries to: The ARBA Contest Committee, 735 W. Sheridan Road, 


Chicago 13, Il. 


6. All entries will be judged by representatives of the bakery trade press on 
their originality, sincerity, aptness and neatness. 
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— SALES GIRLS — 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO BE NAMED 
‘Miss Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 1952” 


WIN THESE PRIZES: 


First Prize: 


@ The title of “Miss Retail Bakery Sales Girl of 1952” and 
an engraved silver cup as permanent memento of the 
award. 


@ A 7-day all-expense trip from your home town to Wash- 
ington, D.C., for you AND a companion. (During the 
four days in Washington, you will be a guest of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America at the luxurious Shore- 
ham Hotel.) 


@A super-smart Spring wardrobe by “Nardis of Dallas” 
consisting of suit, dress, blouses, evening gown and ac- 
cessories. 


@A matched set of airplane luggage. 
@A beautifully fitted Evans handbag. 
@ An Evans “Carryall” evening case. 
@ A complete set of Holeproof lingerie. 


Second Prize: 


@ An exquisitely designed Wittnauer wrist watch by the 
Longines Wittnauer Watch Co. 


@A beautifully fitted Evans handbag. 


Third Prize: 


@ An exquisitely designed Wittnauer wrist watch. 
@ An Evans “Carryall” evening case. 


Fourth Prize: 


@ A table model Stromberg-Carlson radio. 


Fifth Prize: 


@ An Evans “Carryall” evening case. 


Plus 40 Additional Prizes: 


@ Ten Evans compacts. 

@ Ten bottles of Ciro’s perfume. 

@ Ten sets of Sperry costume jewelry. 

@ Ten half-dozen packages of Holeproof hosiery. 


COMPLETE THIS JINGLE: 


The retail bakery sales girl 
Makes life a lot more sunny. 


She fills the housewife’s every wish... 
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(Complete the last line to rhyme with “sunny.’’) 


Don’t Delay! Mail Your Entry Today! 
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Fungal Enzymes in Commercial Bread Baking 


T the present time nearly all of 
A the flour in the U.S. is supple- 
mented at the mill with malted 
wheat or barley flour with only minor 
additional supplementation being 
made in the bakeshcp. The addition 
o: fungal enzymes to the flour, while 
not permitted at the mill by the pres- 
ent flour standards, may be made in 
the bakery as permitted by the pro- 
posed bread standards. 

Enzymes are organic catalysts pro- 
duced by living cells and utilized by 
such cells to catalyze the many chem- 
ical reactions of their life processes. 
The term “fungal” enzyme is derived 
from the name of the class of organ- 
isms which produce these enzymes. 
Thus, when certain fungi are grown 
on a suitable substrate (wheat bran) 
the enzymes are elaborated and can 
be recovered from the growth me- 
dium by commercial processes. A gen- 
eral method of producing the fungal 
enzymes is shown in Figure 1.* 

Briefly, there are three main en- 
zymes to be considered in bread mak- 
ing. These are alpha-amylase, beta- 
amylase and the proteinases. Beta- 
amylase is an enzyme found in suffi- 
cient quantity in all flours and is not 
a problem to either the miller or bak- 
er. Its primary purpose is to convert 
the available modified wheat starch 
to maltose sugar. 


Function Defined 

Alpha-amylase, which is present in 
only small amounts in normal flour, 
must be added in some form of en- 
zyme supplement. The primary func- 
tion of alpha-amylase is to produce 
dextrins from the starch made avail- 
able during the actual baking process. 

During the fermentation process, 
alpha- and beta-amylase function to- 
gether and act only on the 2 to 4% 
of the starch granules ruptured dur- 
ing the milling process. Figure 2 il- 


lustrates crystals of fungal alpha- 
amylase.t 
Perhaps the most important en- 


zyme system to consider is the pro- 
teinases. The specific duty of the pro- 
teinases is to “reduce the size of the 
protein molecule” by breaking the 
chemical bonds holding the protein 
chain together. In doing so, the glu- 
ten becomes more mellow. Ii the 
action of proteinase is not carefully 
controlled, however, a dough may be 
liquefied by excessive proteinase ac- 
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New Process Stirs Interest 
in Baking Industry 


By Frank W. Wichser 
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Figure 1 


tion. Figure 3 illustrates crystals of 
fungal proteinase.t 

There are many advantages derived 
from using fungal enzymes rather 
than malted wheat flour as supple- 
ments. The amylolytic and proteolytic 
enzymes can be conveniently varied 
in any quantity, as the flour gluten 
demands. Moreover, the fungal en- 
zymes enable the baker to use flours 
milled {rom wheats that heretofore 
were thought undesirable because of 
their “bucky” characteristics. 

For the strong gluten flours, a high 
level of the protein splitting enzyme 
(fungal proteinase) may be used to 
break the tough gluten bonds and 
mellow the dough to a soft pliable 
consistency. A sponge mellowed by 
the proteinases and mixed into a 
dough permits ease in handling dur- 
ing the dough makeup. 


Shop Schedule a Problem 


One of the main problems confront- 
ing a baker is his shop schedule. 
Fungal enzymes may be used to help 
the baker maintain this schedule. 
This is achieved because proteinases 
present in the fungal enzyme prep- 
aration reduce the amount of mixing 
required and also tend to reduce the 
optimum fermentation time. This re- 
duction in mixing time is usually de- 
sirable because it not only saves 
power consumption but it also miti- 
gates the tendency for the dough to 
become bulky with excessive mixing. 

Another desirable feature of fungal 


alpha-amylase in comparison with 
malted wheat flour alpha-amylase is 
its lower inactivation temperature. 
This is advantageous since fungal 
amylase does not produce “gummy” 
bread characteristics. Malted wheat 
flour alpha-amylase, on the other 
hand, being inactivated at a higher 
oven temperature, continues its 
starch conversion action at a very 
rapid rate at elevated temperatures 
and tends to produce “gummy” bread 
crumb. 


Different Forms Useful 


Fungal enzymes may be added to 
dough in a variety of different forms. 
They may be added in a concentrate 
or as a product diluted with starch or 
flour. They may also be blended with 
other ingredients which are normally 
added to dough such as yeast food 
or milk. It should be recognized that 
certain inorganic salts are incompat- 
ible with these enzymes and there- 
fore should not be blended with them. 

A fungal enzyme blend combined 
with mineral salts of the yeast food 
type is available in a convenient tab- 
let form. This tablet eliminates any 
possible error in weighing yeast food 
and malt since the tablet takes the 
place of these two bulk ingredients. A 
further advantage is that the tablet 
has been scientifically formulated to 
eliminate all inhibiting salts which 
would not allow the enzyme to func- 
tion at its maximum efficiency. The 
cost of the tablet preparation is off- 


set by savings resulting from re- 
duced amounts of other ingredients 
and an improved product. 

Some observers feel that for some 
time the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has not looked with favor on the 
usage of bread softeners. It has been 
found that fungal enzymes help to 
produce soft bread with good texture 
and body without the use of soften- 
ers. Some commercial bakers of 
bread supplemented with fungal en- 
zymes have observed that “such 
bread does not have the ‘gummy’ 
crumb and texture and the off-smell 
and flavor associated with breads 
containing softeners. The bread made 
with fungal supplements has a desir- 
able ‘wheaty’ odor and flavor.” 


Proved by Testing 


Extensive commercial testing has 
shown that fungal enzymes can, if 
correctly used, produce _ superior 
bread. Fungal enzymes, however, 
must not be expected to remedy the 
condition of overmalting at the mill. 
If such flours are encountered the 
baker should request that the mill 
malt be reduced to at least one half 
of the level being used. Although an 
excess of fungal alpha-amylase is 
not harmful, an excess of proteinase 
may cause slack doughs. For this rea- 
son the correct -blend of fungal alpha- 
amylase and fungal proteinase can- 
not be too highly stressed. A good 
commercial product should provide 
means for obtaining levels of enzyme 
ranging from high alpha-amylase 
and low proteinase to low alpha-amy- 
lase and high proteinase. The fungal 
enzyme blend combined with desir- 
able yeast food salts in tablet form 
permits such flexibility without undue 
complications. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Ger- 
ald Reed of the Rohm & Haas Co. for 
his helpful suggestions. 


*L. A. Underkoffler, et al., Cereal Chem. 
24, 1 (1947). 

+L. A. Underkoffler and D. K. 
real Chem. 28, 18 (1951). 


Roy, Ce- 


tw. G. Crewther and F. G. 
ture 165, 680 (1950). 


Lennoo, Na- 








Figure 3—Recrystallized Material 
Rich in Protease 
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John Masterson 


JOHN MASTERSON ASSUMES 
BAKERS’ INSTITUTE DUTIES 


CHICAGO — John Masterson, who 
for the past four and a half years has 
been employed in administrative work 
with the American Bakers Assn., as- 
sumed the duties of office manager 
at the American Institute of Baking 
Dec. 1. 

Mr. Masterson, who is a native 
Chicagoan, was educated at St. 
Mary’s College in Winona, Minn., and 
before joining the ABA staff was 
educational counsellor at the Hines 
Veterans Hospital in Maywood, III. 

During his years at ABA he worked 
directly with the late Tom Smith, as 
assistant to him in the latter’s capac- 
ities as secretary and executive vice 
president of the association. In 1949, 
when Mr. Smith served as secretary 
and treasurer of the Baking Industry 
Exposition in Atlantic City, Mr. Mas- 
terson was his assistant. Following 
Mr. Smith’s death in October, 1950, 
he carried on the duties of Mr. 
Smith’s offices until the selection of 
Harold Fiedler as association secre- 
tary in April, 1951. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
MEN HOLD YULE PARTY 


CHICAGO—One of the best at- 
tended outings of the year for the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club was 
held Dec. 12 at the Civic Opera 
Bldg. The annual Christmas Party 
was the occasion. 

Close to 90 bakery production men 
and their guests participated in a 
cocktail party, buffet dinner, and re- 
ceived many prizes. A pair of hams 
and several bottles of spirits were of- 
fered as prizes for bingo winners. Ad- 
mission to the party was gained by 
bringing a gift, which was placed in 
a grab bag. Everyone attending re- 
ceived a prize. Members of the allied 
trades brought place gifts for every- 
one. 
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CHICAGO METALLIC NAMES 


JOE M. WHITSON AS AGENT 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joe M.»Whitson as Chicago 
Metallic’s representative in New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. 

Mr Whitson is president of the 
Joe M. Whitson Equipment Co., 5135 
Beach Court, Denver 11. Jerome H. 
Debs, Chicago Metallic’s president, 
made the announcement. 
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Pennsylvania 
Bakers Complete 
Convention Plans 


PHILADELPHIA — The names of 
speakers Who will appear at the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., to be held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel here Jan. 20-22, have 
been announced. Edward E. Hanscom, 
Jr., association vice president, is 
chairman of the program committee. 

The convention will open with a 
president’s reception and allied trades 
party, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
division of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry and the Pittsburgh 
Bakers Courtesy Club. 

Among speakers at the business ses- 
sions will be Fred L. Cobb, president 
of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green 
Bay, Wis; Martin Eisenstaedt, gener- 
al bakery manager of American 
Stores Co.; Lewis G. Graeves, presi- 
dent of Chas. Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D.C., and George N. 
Graf, general manager of Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. 
The association’s activities in 1951 
and plans for next year will be cov- 
ered by Guy S. Beaver, association 
president. 

A combination business and social 
program is scheduled the evening 
of Jan. 21. Herman Dressel of Dressel 
Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, will talk on 
“Frozen Bakery Products,” and fol- 
lowing this presentation the Master 
Bakers Business Association of Phila- 
delphia will entertain convention 
guests with a dance. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUNERAL SERVICES HELD 
FOR THEODORE W. KUNDE 


DENVER — Funeral services for 
Theodore W. Kunde, secretary of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., were 
held here Dec. 26. Mr. Kunde died in 
a Denver hospital Dec. 22 following 
a three months’ illness. 

Born Aug. 14, 1906 in Denver he 
attended public schools and on fin- 
ishing school went to work for the 
Western Bakers Supply Co. where he 
remained for 27 years. At the time 
of his death he was secretary-treas- 
urer of the firm, having worked up 
to that position from office boy. 

Mr. Kunde was elected assistant 
secretary of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. in 1946 and secretary 
in 1947. Last October he was elected 
a director of the National Bakers 
Suppliers Assn. He is survived by his 
widow; a son, Don, who is serving in 
the armed service; his mother, and a 
brother, Frank Kunde. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 
HOLD YULE PARTY 


ST. PAUL—About 60 members of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry attended the group’s 
Christmas party at the St. Paul Ho- 
tel Dec. 14. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
president, learned that there really 
is a Santa Claus when his name was 
pulled from a hat as winner of the 
door prize. Members also exchanged 
presents. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE FARMER’S SHARE 
About 16% of the cost of a loaf of 
bread goes to the farmer to pay for 
his wheat, according to the North 
Dakota Extension Service. 
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A. E. Dell 


PILLSBURY CHANGES—A new bakery products sales manager for Pillsbury 
Milis, Inc., in the Buffalo district office has been announced. A. E. Dell is 
taking over the post after over 25 years’ experience in bakery sales with the 
milling firm. He moves up to replace I. C. Maghran, who has been forced to 
take an indefinite leave of absence because of poor health. Mr. Dell has 
served as assistant to Mr. Maghran since 1942 and has worked in other 
eastern states during his selling career with Pillsbury. 





Sterwin Radio Programs Stress 
Benefits of Enrichment Program 


NEW YORK—A radio promotion 
program designed to drive home to 
millions of Americans the benefits of 
flour and bread enrichment has been 
launched by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Three times every week over 535 
broadcasting stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co., radio messages will 
tell the American people how flour 
and bread enrichment over the past 
10 years has contributed to their 
health, according to P. Val Kolb, 
Sterwin president. The messages will 
come from the radio program, “Ladies 
Fair,” which features Tom Moore as 
master of ceremonies. Sponsor of the 
program is Sterling Drug, Inc., of 
which Sterwin is a subsidiary. 

Inspired by enrichment’s 10th anni- 
versary, Mr. Kolb said, Sterwin’s ra- 
dio promotion in behalf of the prod- 
ucts of its customers “will continue 
for an indefinite period.’’ The pro- 
gram was initiated Nov. 29. 

“In cooperating with the industry 
of which we are proud to be a part,” 
Mr. Kolb said, “we believe that we 
are performing a service to the 
American people because a better ap- 
preciation of the value of enrichment 


A Re RRR SRE SNE 
HELMS ROSE FESTIVAL FLOAT 
MISSES PARADE 


LOS ANGELES — The float en- 
tered by Helms Bakeries, Inc., a 
large floral wedding cake symboliz- 
ing “A June Wedding” was so bad- 
ly “sabotaged” that it was unable 
to compete in the Tournament of 
Roses parade through Pasadena’s 
downtown business section. It was 
among the 12 floats which had been 
damaged by vandais. The Helms float 
had been found mechanically okay 
the night before and was listed in the 
detailed lineup of the 63 floats. Soon 
after the start, however, the float’s 
wheels locked. The Helms fleat was 
the only one which was so badly 
damaged that it could not navigate 
the parade route. 





is essential to continued health prog- 
ress.” 

Typical of the three-a-week mes- 
sages being broadcast over “Ladies 
Fair’ are these: 

Enriched bread provides more of 
the things your body needs—more 
generously than does any other food. 

You look pretty chipper, Ma’am. I 
guess you had your enriched bread 
this morning. 

Better nutrition means better 
health. Enriched bread is more nutri- 
tious. 

And when you buy bread, be sure 
you see the word “enriched” on the 
wrapper. 

Enriched bread is bargain health 
insurance for millions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DON F. COPELL NOMINATED 
TO HEAD N.Y. BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., was 
nominated for president of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., in 1952, at a luncheon 
meeting of the group at the Hotel 
Belmont Plaza Dec. 27: The current 
president is Fred Weberpals, H. C. 
Bohack Co., Inc. 

The other nominations were Fred 
W. Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking 
Co., first vice president; Ed. B. Price, 
Ed. B. Price & Son, second vice pres- 
ident, and Ernest B. Keirstead, treas- 
urer. The nominations will be acted 
on at the annual meeting of the club. 

J. L. Hennessy, J. L. Hennessy As- 
sociates, Inc., well known figure in 
the hotel and restaurant industries, 
was the featured speaker at the ses- 
sion. Mr. Hennessy predicted a good 
year for the hotel and baking indus- 
tries in 1952 and cautioned the bak- 
ers to “keep the public better in- 
formed on new developments and 
costs.” 

William C. Cook, Lever Bros. Co., 
R. Newton Laughlin, Continental 
Baking Co., and Tom F. Smith, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., were elected to 
membership in the club. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO HOLDS EGG NOG EVENT—Gathered 
around the Christmas-Cookie Tree at the Bakers Club of Chicago’s 10th 
annual egg nog party are shown, reading from left to right: Carl Hornkohl, 
Carl Hornkohl Co., Inc., and a director of the club; N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co., treasurer; Arthur H. Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc., a member 
of the entertainment committee; Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., co-chair- 
man of the committee; Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, secretary of the club; 
Ray F. Maloney, Ekco Products Co.; Paul Holton, The Holton Co., members 
of the committee, and Leonard Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., chairman of 
the entertainment committee. Grouped around the tree are, from left to right, 


Claude Hill, Continental Baking Co.; Willard Geller, John R. Thompson Co.; 
Maurice M. Jackson, Deppe-Vienna Baking Co., and Charles J. Regan, ZJr., 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. Almost 1,200 cookies in cellophane envelope bags, 
were ribboned and hung on the mesh wire that formed the 5-ft. Christmas- 
Cookie Tree. The gaily decorated cookies, including the old-fashioned type with 
colored pictures—the gingerbread boy and girl cookies, were the main topic 
of conversation and interest during the holiday season. Credit for the origin 
and decoration is due Louise K. Buell, executive manager, assisted by mem- 
bers of the staff and made , possible through the cooperation of many bakers 


in Chicagoland area, 





Openings Still 
Available for 
AIB Course 


CHICAGO—For the first time since 
World War II, places are available 
in a genera! course at the American 
Institute School of Baking without a 
long wait. There still are openings 
in the next class of 20 weeks which 
will begin Monday, Jan. 21. Members 
of baking firms, allied trades and in- 
dividuals working in both these divi- 
sions of the industry are among those 
already enrolled, according to an an- 
nouncement by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking here. 

The course, which runs in 10-week 
sections, includes in the first period 
baking science, mathematics and lab- 
oratory experimentation, and experi- 
menial baking instruction. In the sec- 
ond period, shop work and lectures 
are given in bread and roll, and cake 
and variety goods instruction. In a 
course in equipment operation and 
maintenance, instruction is given 
through lectures, demonstrations and 
student participation. 

During the general course, a spe- 
cial three-day “clinic” in bakery sani- 
tation will be held, under the joint 
direction of the school and the insti- 
tute’s department of bakery sanita- 
tion. It is scheduled for March 7 9, 
and will be conducted for students 
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dollar. Business will be highly com- 
petitive but the good operator will 
do well. 

Help will be hard to find and in- 
creasingly inefficient and costly. This 
will be a problem, perhaps the most 
serious one. 

Ingredients for bakers will be plen- 
tiful but at constantly rising prices. 
This also will be a problem. 

However, we are never without 
problems and answers can be found 
for these. I believe that every bakery 
operator who stays on his toes will 
have a better year in 1952, both in 
total sales and in profits, than he 
did in 1951. P. H. Cadwell, J. W. Al- 
len & Co., Chicago, president, Nation- 
al Bakery Suppliers Assn. 


and open to members of the industry, 
both bakers and allied tradesmen. 

Applications for admission to the 
20-week general course will be ac- 
cepted until the class is filled or until 
Jan. 21. Further information can be 
obtained from: The Registrar, Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, 400 
E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WENDELL FISH NAMED 
TO BAKER-DAIRY GROUP 


CHICAGO—Wendell Fish, manager 
of the Federal Baking Co., Winona, 
Minn., has been appointed a member 
of the baker-dairy committee of the 
American Bakers Assn., replacing 
William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Clemens has resigned from the 
committee because of press of other 
association activities, Curtiss H. Scott, 
ABA chairman said, in announcing 
the new appointment. Mr. Clemens 
is treasurer of ABA and is chairman 
of the 1952 membership committee. 
The baker-dairy committee is headed 
by L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill, and H. R. 
Leonard, Twin City Milk Producers 
Assn., St. Paul. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


INTERSTATE’S C. J. REGAN 
RECOVERS AFTER CRASH 


CHICAGO—Charles J. Regan, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago, and 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, underwent a second operation 
on his left arm Jan. 3 at St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Rochester, Minn. Mr. Re- 
gan suffered a compound fracture of 
his arm in an automobile crash in 
which he and his wife were injured 
Dec. 17. 

In the accident, Mr. Regan, in addi- 
tion to injuring. his arm, sustained a 
fracture of his right knee cap. Mrs. 
Regan suffered a broken rib. She 
was released from the hospital Jan. 
6, but will remain in Rochester near 
her husband. 

A first hand report on Mr. Regan’s 
condition was received from Mrs. 
Louise K. Buell, executive manager 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago, who 
flew to Rochester the morning of 
Jan. 6 and spent the day with Mr. 
and Mrs. Regan. According to Mrs. 
Buell, Mr. Regan is quite cheerful, 
and expressed his gratitude for the 
great number of get-well wishes and 
flowers he has received. 











Sales, Distribution 
Receive Stress at 
W. E. Long Conference 


CHICAGO—“The baking industry 
has not given enough thought to de- 
veloping more effective selling and 
distributing organizations,’ E. Elmer 
Hanson, president of the W. E. Long 
Co., told those attending the Long 
Co.’s 3-day advertising and sales con- 
ference at the Drake Hotel here re- 
cently. 

“No advertising plan is complete 
nor fully effective until it is sup- 
ported by a well trained sales force,” 
Mr. Hanson said. 

The advertising and sales confer- 
ence was attended by over 100 sales 
managers from independent bakeries 
all over the U.S. and Canada. 

Among the sales executives who 
addressed the conference was M. G. 
Rhodes, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales of the Fleischmann di- 
vision, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. Speaking on sales training, 
Mr. Rhodes said, “Key personnel 
should be trained first so they can 
better train their subordinates. The 
proper approach to sales training is 
to ‘Train the Trainers’.” 

A reception and cocktail hour, fol- 
lowed by dinner and entertainment, 
was held for the visiting bakers, sales 
managers and wives in the Drake 
Hotel. J. A. Smith, vice president 
in charge of sales for the W. E. 
Long Co., and W. L. Goodman, vice 
president in charge of advertising, 
were co-chairmen of the conference. 

Plans are being made for the next 
W. E. Long Co. conference, the 38th 
General Managers Conference, sched- 
uled for June, 1952, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PUBLISHING FIRM HOST 
TO DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Nearly 50 stu- 
dents and faculty members of the 
baking school of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute were the guests of 
the Miller Publishing Company at an 
afternoon party recently. 

The traditional get-together be- 
tween the operating heads of the com- 
pany’s. publication, The American 
Baker, and the baking students was 
devoted to an informal discussion of 
the business publications serving the 
baking industry and a tour of the 
firm’s printing establishment. 

A. J. Vander Voort, technical edi- 








tor of The American Baker and head 
of the Dunwoody Baking School, ‘in- 
troduced the other staff members to 
his students. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
READY FOR “BOSSES NIGHT” 


MINNEAPOLIS — Program plans 
for the third annual Bosses Night of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry have been complet- 
ed, according to R. H. Hansen, Han- 
sen & O’Brien Co., St. Paul, chair- 
man for the event. The affair is 
scheduled for the evening of Jan. 24 
at the Gold Room of the Radisson 
Hotel here. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. J. DONNELLY JOINS 
LAURITZEN COMPANY 


CHICAGO—Thomas J. Donnelly, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has joined the ex- 
ecutive sales staff of Lauritzen & Co., 
Inc., as district manager, according 
to a recent announcement by George 
F. Lauritzen, president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Donnelly, who has been con- 
nected with the baking industry for 
over 25 years, will direct the com- 
pany’s sales in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Michi- 
gan. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS’ COOPERATIVE 
APPOINTS ENGINEER 


NEW YORK—tThe Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of John M. 
St. John as director of its engineer- 
ing department, effective Jan. 2. 


———————————EEE 
REPRINTS AVAILABLE OF 
FOOD FAD ARTICLE 


CHICAGO—Reprints of the article 
“Don’t Fall for Food Fads” by Ar- 
thur D. Morse, which appeared in 
the December issue of Woman’s Home 
Companion, are available from the 
Bakers of America Program for $2 
a 100. (The article was reprinted in 
the December issue of The Ameri- 
can Baker, beginning on page 64.) 
Orders for the Bakers of America 
Program reprints should be addressed 
to the program office at 20 N. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago. The reprints are 
in three colors and allow imprint 
space on the fourth page. 


——————————_____ 
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New York Bakers 
Club Holds Largest 
Christmas Party 


NEW YORK—One of the largest 
parties in the history of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., was staged at the club 
quarters in the Hotel Shelton here 
Dec. 11 with 135 attending. 

The affair was the annual Christ- 
mas Party, featuring an “open bar” 
and delicious buffet dinner served 
in a seasonal setting enhanced by a 
lighted Christmas tree and holiday 
decorations. 

Arrangements for the party were 
planned by the entertainment com- 
mittee headed by Frank X. Ragan, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 





Bread Price Survey 
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interim edict, the trade does not be- 
lieve another increase in the pound 
loaf price will take place. It is hoped, 
however, that hardship cases will be 
considered in the new order. Blanket 
provisions would enhance the posi- 
tion of the efficient, large volume op- 
erator, it was said, and place the 
marginal baker in a tougher spot. 

Higher taxes, which have been cut- 
ting into bakery profits in recent 
months, are of further concern in 
analyzing the bread price structure. 
One wholesale baker pointed out that 
for the concern which is in the 82% 
tax bracket an additional 1¢ markup 
in bread prices would have little 
effect on profit statements. The sales- 
man would get his additional 10% 
of the 1¢, the government 82% and 
less than one-tenth of 1¢ would be 
left for the wholesaler. 


Los Angeles 

No change in the price structure in 
the baking industry has taken place 
in the Los Angeles area, nor is any 
likely or anticipated. There may be 
isolated instances of price increases; 
but nothing of a general boost. 

Bakers have invariably expressed 
considerable pleasure over the cur- 
rent ceilings—that they don’t want 
to disturb them, and have no desire 
or interest in higher prices. Most of 
them feel that any increase will only 
stiffen customer sales resistance and 
start cutting into sales volume. 


Omaha 


Apparently housewives in the 
Omaha area will continue to pay 
19¢ for the 20-oz. loaf of white bread. 
A survey of major Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, bakeries showed no 
price increases contemplated at any 
of them in the near future. 


Chicago 

Generally speaking, there have 
been no general price increases for 
bread in Chicago by large chain, mul- 
tiple unit retail bakers or chain 
stores for around a Year. 

Specifically, however, prices have 
edged upward, with the average 
slanted slightly ahead by sporadic in- 
creases by individual bakers. The 
movement was not a concerted effort 
by any segment of the trade and 
prices of bread in the Chicago area 
give consumers almost the best bread 
buy of any city in the nation. 

On Dec. 10, 1951, the A & P took 
advantage of the new Supplementary 
Regulation 80 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, issued by the Office 
of Price Stabilization Nov. 26, to ap- 
ply for an increase. The price of the 
Jane Parker loaf went up to 13¢. 

This is the only reported instance 
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of a Chicago baker applying for re- 
lief under the new ruling, and there 
is considerable doubt that many will 
do so. According to most bakers, the 
ruling does not give any relief at all. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Most bakers in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area are planning no in- 
creases in the price of bread in the 
immediate future even though an in- 
crease is thought justified by rising 
labor and material costs. 

Since the supermarket chain bak- 
eries are able to keep their costs 
down through reduced sales expenses, 
the independent wholesaler with his 
heavy driver-salesman expense is 
compelled by competition to hold the 
line on bread prices as long as pos- 
sible. 

In common with the rest of the 
country, most bakers in this area 
raised their prices late in 1950, in 
some cases only a short time before 
prices were frozen under the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, Jan. 26, 
1951. 

Retail prices per pound in this area 
range from 14¢ to 17¢. 


Philadelphia 

The price picture on bread in the 
Philadelphia market is fairly stable 
at the present moment. The prices on 
1-lb. loaves of bread seem to be hold- 
ing firm with both large and small 
concerns. One large firm reported 
white bread at 15¢ and dark at 17¢ 
with retailers getting 18¢ and 19¢ 
for the same products. This included 
one smaller firm specializing in Italian 
bread at 15¢ wholesale and 18¢ re- 
tail. 

Milwaukee 

Possibility of price increases on 
bread and other bakery goods under 
OPS regulations are remote for the 
Milwaukee territory, according to a 
survey made among representative 
wholesalers and retail shops. 

It was reported by the wholesale 
segment of the industry that the 
present order will give them little 
chance for relief in view of the fact 
that since 1949 bread prices had 
beén advanced to a point that brings 
the present 18¢ per 1% Ib. loaf to the 
maximum permissible. 


New York 

The third highest prices in the 
nation for white bread are prevalent 
in the New York market, ranging up 
to a high of 18¢ for a 1-lb. loaf. No 
increases in baked foods prices are 
planned in the area, because of com- 
petition from grocery chains and 
because the ceiling recently allowed 
by the Office of Price Stabilization 
will not permit increases in most 
cases. 

Retailers generally feel the need 
for increased prices, but again are 
hesitant to move because of com- 
petitive difficulties. 


Denver 
The price of bread and other bak- 
ery products has remained unchanged 
for the past several months. Bread is 
wholesaling at 16¢ for the 1-lb. loaf, 
while the 1%4-lb. loaf is 17¢. Re- 
tail price is from 20¢ to 23¢. Dough- 
nut prices remain the same, retailing 
at from 40¢ to 60¢ doz. Pies and cakes 
also have not changed in the Denver 
market. In fact, prices of these items 
have increased very little in the past 
12 months. A 6-in. pie, for example, 
on the average shows about 3¢ in- 
crease in price. Other items are in 
proportion. 
Houston 


A 1¢ increase in the price of the 
1%-lb. loaf of bread was annonunced 
last month to grocers by the National 
Biscuit Co., one of the five largest 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 13-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
dollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 24—Missouri Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Missouri, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
sec., Fred L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper 
Co., 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1. 


March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 12-14— Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Sec., J. R. L. Kiigore, 
P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque. 


April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn; 
Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

Apr. 15-16—Bakers Forum; Hunt- 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal.; spon- 
sored by Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California; sec., 
Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, Glendale, 
Cal. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 





bakeries in Houston. The price of the 
1-lb. loaf will remain unchanged. 
William H. Levy, chairman of the 
trade relations committee of the In- 
dependent Grocers Assn., said the 
grocers are fighting the increase. 
Since bakers are allowed to take in- 
to consideration an 11.1% increase in 
costs since 1949, when bread was 
selling at 17¢ wholesale for the 1%- 
lb. loaf, and they already had hiked 
the price 1¢ to 18¢ for this loaf since 
then, the percentage of increase on 
this size loaf would amount to 1.8¢, 
leaving the bakers more than half 
a cent margin for additional increase. 

The percentage increase on a 1-lb. 
loaf would be 1.33¢. With the 1¢ in- 
crease already subtracted less than 
half a cent margin would remain, 
hence the OPS would not counte- 
nance an increase on the smaller loaf. 


26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 


May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. ; 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; pres., 
Cc. J. Downing, 2727 W. 27th St., 
Denver, Colo. 

June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. O. 

June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 

June 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, Ill; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Il. 

June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virgina Beach, W. Va; 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

July 27-29—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 

Aug. 19—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst Country 
Club; Elmhurst, Ill; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Ml. 

Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn., Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Enrichment Hailed 
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hance quality and consumer accept- 
ability, preserve food, or make it 
more readily available to the public, 
the statement points out. 

“The enrichment of flour and bread 
with essential nutrients has improved 
the diet of the American people.’”’ The 
controlled addition of iodides to 
table salt to prevent goiter, and fluor- 
ides to drinking water to help prevent 
tooth decay have long been advocated 
by responsible groups. 

There need be no hazards involved 
in the use of chemical additives in 
foods, provided adequate scientific re- 
search programs are carried out pri- 
or to the use of an additive. The fact 
that a chemical is toxic does not mean 
per se that its proper use as an ad- 
ditive will entail a hazard to man. 
The committee recommends the de- 
velopment of a program for the fu- 
ture by government and industry in 
view of the problems and the number 
of new chemical products that are 
being introduced. 
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Joe Lowe’s 50th Year 
Marked by National 
Doughnut Sales Contest 


NEW YORK—Prizes amounting to 
$75,000 will be awarded to bakery 
routemen from coast to coast through 
a doughnut sales contest commem- 
orating the golden anniversary of the 
Joe Lowe Corp. in 1952. The contest 
will begin Jan. 15. Three 1952 Buicks 
and 20 all-expense-paid vacations by 
air, top the large list of valuable 
prizes. 

The Joe Lowe firm has announced 
the perfection and introduction to the 
trade of a new doughnut, with a suc- 
rose coating and “rea! old fashioned 
‘homemade’ eating quality.” Com- 
menting on this new product, a Joe 
Lowe representative said, “This is 
really the biggest thing that has hit 
the doughnut industry since the 15¢ 
1-doz. package of doughnuts was in- 
troduced by the Joe Lowe Corp. 15 
years ago, and which revolutionized 
the bakers’ thinking on doughnnuts, 
and got him into the doughnut busi- 
ness. 

Further information on the contest 
may be obtained from the Joe Lowe 
Prize Department, 601 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEES FOR FOURTH 
BAKERS’ FORUM APPOINTED 


LOS ANGELES — Jim Dougherty, 
Procter & Gamble, has announced the 
committees of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, which will be in charge of ar- 
rangements for the fourth annual 
Bakers Forum, to be held at the 
Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, April 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
he RRR v 
WANTED, AN ALL-AROUND PRODUC- 
tion superintendent in northern Wisconsin 
bakery. Prospects of becoming owner. 
Replies kept confidential. Address 294, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 














ONE OF THE LARGER INTERIOR 
southern Kansas mills has splendid open- 
ing as assistant sales manager. Our em- 


ployees know of this advertisement. Ad- 
dress inquiries Box 322, The American 
Baker, 614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 





| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1622 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 


manufacture: plain or printed. 
quality. Quick delivery. 


ior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 Plains Ave., Bronx, 
Phone: Olinv’ 4-5909. 
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president of the allied trades chapter. 

Serving with Mr. Dougherty as co- 
chairman is Albert Evans, M. E. 
Bear & Co.; arrangements, Ernie 
Hoeilzle, Standard Brands, Inc.; baked 
goods competition, Dick Bear, M. E. 
Bear & Co.; luncheon, Bob Bridges, 
Lyons-Magnus, Inc.; registration, 
Frank Hall, Morton Salt Co., and 
Dave Cohn, Joe Lowe Corp.; finance, 
Bob Shipp, Sugar Products Co., and 
publicity, Phil Seitz, allied secretary. 

B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, will deliver the 
feature address. 

The number of classifications in the 
bakery food competition has been in- 
creased from five to nine, Mr. Bear 
said. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers Club 


Nominates Directors, 
Plans Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago is sched- 
uled for Jan. 30. The program will 
include the installation of the 1952 
officers and directors, which will take 
place at the business meeting in the 
Emerald Room of the Sherman Ho- 
tel, where the club is located. 

Following the business meeting 
will be the annual Goodfellowship 
Event, open to all members of the 
club. Members of the club having 
birthdays in January also will be 
honored. 

Ballots went out from the club Dec. 
28 to all voting members, who are to 
select six new directors for the com- 
ing year. The directors nominated 
are: James Henderson, Case-Moody 
Pie Co., Chicago; Claude G. Hill, 
Continental Baking Co., Chicago; Ted 
Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chicago; 
Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Chicago; Joseph T. Shuflitowski, 
the Joseph T. Shuflitowski Co., Chi- 
cago, and Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, III. 

Those directors will hold office un- 
til January, 1954. Balloting will be 
only on the slate already nominated, 
thus nomination usually is tanta- 
mount to election. The ballots are to 
be in by Jan. 15. 

Holdover directors, with terms to 
run until January, 1953, are: John 
T. Cusack, Central Waxed Paper 
Co., Chicago; Sam Davidson, David- 
son’s Bakeries, Chicago; Ernest Dor- 
ner, Heinemann’s Bakeries, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago; A. Gonnella, 
Gonnella Baking Co., Chicago, and 
Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., Chicago. 

As is customary, the current presi- 
dent, Charles J. Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., ‘Chicago, unless re- 
elected, will become the 13th di- 
rector. 

The first event of the business 
meeting Jan. 30 will be the election 
of officers for the coming year. The 
officers will be chosen from among 
the group of directors. A president, 
first and second vice presidents, sec- 
retary and treasurer will be selected 
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MISSOURI BAKERS SET 
MEETING FOR JAN. 24 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Carl 
Sommerer, Jefferson City (Mo.) Bak- 
ing Co., president of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn., has called a meeting 
of the organization for Jan. 24 at the 
Hotel Missouri here. 

There will be a 12:30 luncheon, fol- 
lowed by a business session and pro- 
gram, at which the color film, “Food 
for the World,” will be shown. 











H. A. BENDIXEN TAKES 
NEW CLINTON FOODS POST 


CLINTON, IOWA—The naming of 
H. A. Bendixen as vice president and 
general sales manager of the Corn 
Processing Division of Clinton Foods, 
Inc., has been announced by R. C. 
Wagner, president of the division. 

Mr. Bendixen has been general 
sales manager for the division. In his 
new capacity Mr. Bendixen will con- 
tinue in charge of the sales of all 
products of the Corn Processing Di- 
vision, and in addition will work into 
other branches of company manage- 
ment. 





Flour Handling Standards 
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and drive connections shall be pro- 
vided with hinged or removable cover 
plates so that all parts of the inte- 
rior are readily accessible. 

12.3 Belts, chains or cables shall 
be aS smooth as possible and non- 
raveling. 

12.4 The conveying media, wheth- 
er disc, paddles or fingers, shall have 
a smooth surface with a minimum of 
corners and crevices. 

12.5 Wiping or scraping edges, 
when used, shall be of smooth, dense, 
non-absorbent materials that resist 
disintegration or abrasion. 

12.5.1 Wipers shall be readily re- 
movable and replaceable. ; 


13. AIR ACTIVATED CONVEYORS 


13.1 Flour inlet valves and rotary 
feeders shall be self-cleaning and de- 
signed and installed so that the inte- 
riors can be inspected. 

13.2 The attachment of the cover 
shall be such as not to form a crevice 
or shelf on which flour dust may col- 
lect. 

13.3 In systems employing activa- 
tors or surge vessels such vessels 
shall be provided with access or in- 
spection openings not less than 15 in. 
wide and 12 in. high, unless there are 
other means of access. 

13.4 Discharge valves, tees, noz- 
zles, switching valves and other fit- 
tings shall be self-cleaning and de- 
signed and installed so that the in- 
teriors can be inspected. 

13.5 All outside air to blowers or 
compressors shall be filtered. Air in- 
takes shall be so located as to being 
in normally clean air to the convey- 
ing system and the delivery unit shall 
be so designed as to deliver oil-free 
and low-moisture air. 

13.6 Dust collectors shall permit 
no visible flour dust to escape. 

13.6.1 The interior of dust collec- 
tors shall be accessible for inspection 
and cleaning. 

13.7 Air filters, on the discharge 
side, shall permit no visible flour 
dust to escape. 

13.7.1 Manholes not less than 24 
in. in diameter or not less than 20 by 
24 in. if rectangular shall be provided 
for inspection and cleaning the in- 
terior of air filters. 

13.7.2 The filtering media shall be 
easily removable for cleaning or re- 
placement. 

13.7.3 Bags or sack type filters 
shall have no ledges in the interiors 
of bags or sacks. 

13.8 All piping shall have a smooth 
interior without shelves, projections 
or recesses at joints. Sweeps and 
bends should be employed in prefer- 
ence to elbows and tees. 

13.8.1 Clean-out or inspection ports 
shall be installed flush with the inte- 
rior surface. 

13.8.2 No piping made of, or lined 
with, glass or other friable material 
shall be used. , 
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13.8.8 Piping bent or worked hot 
shall be sand blasted or cleaned in a 
satisfactory manner prior to instal- 
lation. 

13.8.4 Inspection ports or remov- 
able sections shall be installed at 
sufficient intervals so that all repre- 
sentative sections of transmission pip- 
ing may be inspected. 

13.9 The entire equipment shall be 
dust tight. 


14. INSTALLATION 


14.1 Sufficient clearance shall be 
allowed for the removal or the swing- 
ing open on hinges of all cover plates, 
inspection doors and screw conveyor 
drop bottoms. 

14.2 Sufficient clearance shall be 
allowed for the convenient use as 
intended of all access and inspection 
openings. 

14.3 Sufficient clearance shall be 
provided for cleaning adjacent areas 
and equipment. No equipment shall 
be installed closer to walls than its 
smallest dimension parallel to the 
wall but not necessarily more than 
18 in. 

14.4 Wherever equipment passes 
through walls or floors, sufficient 
space shall be allowed between the 
equipment and floor or wall to pro- 
vide for proper cleaning. If fire regu- 
lations do not allow this type of con- 
struction, equipment shall be tightly 
grouted or erected within fire pro- 
tected shafts. Access openings shall 
not be blocked by such construction. 

14.5 No paint or similar surfaces 
coating, which is subject to chipping 
or peeling, shall be applied to any 
parts within the product zone. 

14.6 Where gaskets or fillers are 
used, they shall be flush with the in- 
side edges to avoid ledges and crev- 
ices. 

14.7 All supports of equipment rest- 
ing on floors shall be set in mastic 
caulking compound. All structural 
bracing attached to walls shall be 
properly grouted. 

14.8 Conduit terminal boxes, relay 
boxes, fuse boxes and switch boxes 
shall either fit tightly against the 
supporting member so that no open 
crack or crevice is formed, or shall 
be mounted so that the back of the 
box shall be not less than three quar- 
ters of an inch from the supporting 
member to permit cleaning behind 
the box. Conduit shali be so installed 
that it does not form hard-to-clean 
areas. 

14.9 Equipment shal be installed 
with head clearances as follows: 


@ Blender and dump bins—not less 
than 12 in. 


@ Storage bins—when access port is 
inside, not less than 18 in.; when 
access port is in top, not less than 
30 in. 

@ Screw conveyors—top opening not 
less than 18 in.; drop bottom not 
less than 4 in. 


@ Bucket elevators—with side open- 
ing heads, not less than 16 in.; 
with top opening heads, not less 
than 15 in. 

@ Sifters—sufficient head clearance 
shall be allowed so that equipment 
can be easily dismantled for clean- 
ing. 

@ Weigh hoppers shall be installed 
so that no cross braces or struc- 
tural supports hinder the removal 
of the hopper cover. 

@ Drag type conveyors and air acti- 
vated conveyors shall be installed 
so that there is a minimum head 
clearance of 15 in. above any in- 
spection or clean-out port. 

14.10 Wherever practical, motors 
shall be mounted on the equipment 
and off the floor. 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 
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‘ [,— American planes stands the 
° world’s finest aeronautical manufacturing industry. 
a And behind AMERICAN FLOURS, too, there is a 
milling organization of superior skill and exceptional 
t F production facilities. Modern mills, vast grain storage 
r | and quality ideals make AMERICAN FLOURS out- 
sf standing. That’s why it pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


‘ O 
2 erican Flours. inc. 


, Grai 
i“ meno G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


.d T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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American Stores Co. 
Studies Influence 
of Color on Buying 


PHILADELPHIA—An experiment 
to determine how color and color 
combinations can best be used in re- 
tail food outlets to influence buying 
habits and increase sales is being con- 
ducted by the American Stores Co. 
in one of its newest supermarkets 
here. The supermarket has been dec- 
orated according to a scientific color 
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scheme devised by Howard Ketcham, 
color, design and illuminating engi- 
neer. It opened for business early in 
December. 

The objective of the color plan is 
two-fold: 

1. To display merchandise to the 
best possible advantage. (A survey 
made after World War II showed 
that four of every ten grocery pur- 
chases are made on sudden impulse.) 

2. To provide a soothing, relaxed 
atmosphere as an inducement to cus- 
tomers to spend more time in the 
store—and to come back again. 

The general color plan developed 
for the supermarket features the use 
of a special dark green color for 


checking counters—and even cash 
registers—and all shelves of display 
cases except the lowest shelf. As a 
result of observations made by execu- 
tives that merchandise displayed on 
bottom shelves in supermarkets sel- 
dom attains the sales volume of that 
displayed on upper shelves, a special 
light clear yellow was prescribed for 
all bottom shelves. This yellow has a 
high-reflecting quality which will 
make the usually dark lower shelf 
and its merchandise more visible. 


Basic Wall Color 


The basic interior wall color used 
throughout the supermarket is sand. 
It has been applied from floor to ceil- 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 
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HUNTER 


FLOURS for the kind of flavor and 


texture that sells 


the baked 


And 


loaf. 


HUNTER FLOURS handle well in the 
bakeshop, too. They are safe and sure and 
backed by more than 70 years of milling 


experience. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ing where there are no cabinets 
against the wall, and from the top of 
cabinets to the ceiling elsewhere. 
Sand is an unusual color in super- 
markets, but was selected, according 
to Mr. Ketcham “because of its ex- 
tremely appetizing quality, providing 
a pleasant background that encour- 
ages relaxed shopping. 

“It does not approximate the cream 
color that has been used in other 
stores; it is more distinctive, yet 
avoids any appearance of being 
tricky or exotic. 

“It is bright with excellent light 
reflectance value — approximating 
70%. Thus the utilization of light 
within the store is considerably en- 
hanced because of the unusually large 
amount of light reflected by this wall 
color. At the same time, this special 
sand color is neutral enough to set 
off the merchandise to advantage.” 

The ceiling is white, insuring maxi- 
mum light reflection of 84%. 


Stainless Steel Used 

The lower vertical portions of dis- 
play counters and check-out counters 
are of textured stainless steel in satin 
finish. The textured surface not only 
is easily cleaned, but also has the 
property of concealing scratch marks. 
End areas of counters also are cov- 
ered with this steel sheathing, which 
protects the counter surface and in- 
sures a tidy appearance. 

All signs on display counters, dis- 
playing counter number and product 
designation, carry out an organized 
color plan based on different shades 
of red and pink. Colors used include 
adaptations of apricot, peach, pink, 
orchid, orange, red and wine, which, 
Mr. Ketcham says, “are appetizing in 
appearance and appealing to femi- 
nine tastes.” 

The four counter signs over the 
row of display cases nearer the door 
are in light pastel tints, and those 
in the second row, toward the rear, 
are in deeper shades. 

Dark green is used for lettering on 
these signs and stands out with legi- 
bility in spite of the wide range of 
background hues. 


Exterior in Cream 

The exterior of the store is in 
cream and blue. Inside the store, on 
the entrance wall facing the street 
and clearly visible through the front 
display window there is a _ section 
painted in a bright, fairly light red. 
This red was chosen to attract atten- 
tion of passers-by. It also indicates 
the entrance to the store. 

Customer reaction to the new color 
plan is reported by American Stores 
Co. executives who are watching the 
experiment closely as “extremely 
good.” 

Feminine comments range from 
“What a lovely store,” to “Isn’t it 
restful.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICERS INSTALLED 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—More than 
240 members and guests of the South- 
ern Tier Bakers Assn. attended a 
ladies’ night meeting in Endicott, 
N.Y., recently. Newly elected officers 
were installed, with James Rogers of 
Standard Brands, Inc., Syracuse, act- 
ing as master of ceremonies. New offi- 
cers are president, Joseph Karban, 
Karban Bakery; first vice president, 
Richard Stowell, N. E. Hill Bakery, 
Inc.; second vice president, Henry 
Lissy, Seminary Avenue Bakery; 
third vice president, Francis Downs, 
Hobart Dayton Sales & Service; sec- 
retary, George Page, Parlor City Pa- 
per Box Co., and treasurer, Carl Die- 
kow, Baird’s Bakery. All officers are 
from Binghamton. 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





KING MIDAS GQ FLOUR MILLS 
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Give the Baker Facts About YOUR Business 
Where He Gets Facts About HIS Business 








Baking Industry Doubles 
Its Dollar Volume! 


* Value of bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts increased from $1,065,000,000 to 
$2,417,000,000 during the last ten years. 











* Biscuit and cracker products value rose 
from $201,000,000 to $540,000,000. 


* Total value of products in this basic 
industry is $3,000,000,000. 





Bakers spent over one and one-half billion dollars for mater- 
ials, supplies, containers, fuel and contract work during 1947. 
More than 90 companies had major expenditures for new 


plants and equipment. There is tremendous purchasing 
power in this three billion dollar industry. 
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The American Baker’s circulation includes the 
top 20% of the baking industry which pur- 
chases 80% of the equipment, ingredients and 
supplies. Advertisers capitalize upon a reader 
interest built by The American Baker’s thor- 
ough coverage of the baking industry affairs. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
MILLING PRODUCTION 

FEEDSTUFFS 
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Consistent performance is 
the secret of Old Faithful’s 
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The dependability of Paniplus 
too, has long been recognized. 
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in fine bakeshops everywhere 
providing daily assurance of 
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Moisture Retention. 


742 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY,MO. © 73 SIMCOE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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i ARNOLD OF STERLING 











E WANT our customers to know that we value 

them highly. They are precious to us. We feel 

that we are partners with them in the production of 

one of the world’s best foods—good bread. And we are 

going to hold up our end of the partnership by pro- 

ducing a flour of the topmost quality. When we sell 

THORO-BREAD we are not thinking of a sale made 

today but of a permanent partnership built with a 
customer. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERS STUDY 
NEW PRICE REGULATIONS 


MILWAUKEE In cooperation 
with the request of the Associated 
Retail Bakers Assn. for its members 
to help balance the 1951 budget 
through additional contributions or 
assessments, the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. has sent a check for 
$100, and is requesting its own mem- 
bership to consider individual checks 
to the national group. 

At its December meeting the mat- 
ter of new pricing of bakery products 
was discussed at length with Fred 
Laufenburg, state association secre- 
tary, explaining operations of the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization regulation 
and showing how retailers are to fig- 
ure their respective pricings. 

The opinion was general that the 
average retailer would be able to 
raise his prices the full percentage 
permitted under the regulation, in- 
cluding bread prices which have re- 
mained practically unchanged since 
1949 and now average between 20¢ 
and 22¢ per 1%-lb. loaf. However, 
retailers in general doubted that they 
would be able to hold business if they 
did advance prices to the limit per- 
mitted because of the already-noted 
resistance on the part of the average 
homemaker to bakery product prices. 
It was felt that any sharp advances 
in retail prices would drive “home- 
makers back into their kitchens and 
play into the hands of the ready- 
mixes.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 
HOLD YULE PARTY 


ST. PAUL—About 60 members of 
the Minnésota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry attended the group’s 
Christmas party at the St. Paul Ho- 
tel Dec. 14. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
president, learned that there really 
is a Santa Clause when his name was 
pulled from a hat as winner of the 
door prize. Members also exchanged 
presents. 
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J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
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Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. « 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grand 7751 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Gases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


roreicn KJ]_LOUR ponesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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781 LaSalle St. 
S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


/ YORK 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 
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NEW YORK 
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WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


Sill and 


are the answer... 








It takes more than blood-line to produce a 
winner. Experience ... skill... training, 
coupled with attention to minute details 
are necessary prerequisites for champion- 
ship performance. 


The N-A Serviceman, with a background 
of a quarter-century of experience, with 
thorough training to be attentive to all 
details — plus time-proved products . 

DYOX for maturing, NOVADELOX 
for color improvement, and N-RICH- 
MENT-A for uniform enrichment...can 


help you with your flour processing prob- 
lems, whatever their nature. 


Progressive millers everywhere have 
learned through experience that N-A Serv- 
ice means prompt, courteous and careful 
attention to all phases of flour processing. 
So, for maturing, color improvement or 
enrichment keep in mind that N-A’s entire 
Flour Service Division is always ready 
and more than willing to work with you 
and your consultants to give you the “Skill 
and Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and ‘““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NA-59 
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You know what terrific sales appeal 
Sweetheart Cake has at Valentine’s 
Day You know how profitable it 
has been for bakers all over the 
country. And you know how easy 
and economical it is to produce... 
how General Mills makes sure your 
customers know Sweetheart Cake 
with nationwide radio promotion 
and eye-catching sales aids. 

You'll be glad to hear it’s back 
uid again for 1952...still power-packed 
4 with sales for you! Your General 
Mills salesman has a free merchan- 
dising kit for you, containing sam- 
ples of Sweetheart Cake sales aids! 
You’ll want enough of each to assure 
you a thorough merchandising job. 
Order them from your General Mills 
salesman when he comes in. To 
make certain you get a free kit— 
mail coupon—now! 
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1 full color poster ee Bakery Sales Service Department 
+s General Mills, Inc. 
1 merchandising booklet } ; 
ee 3 SOFTASILK 400 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

2 doilies RS F I am interested in the 1952 Sweetheart Cake Promotion. | 
lad proof sheet Please have a General Mills salesman call. 
1 cake band Bakery Name ee ee 


1 cake top device Address : =e = = 








1 cake board 
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